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~ cond son, whom I can see now, fair and curly as a little girl, is twenty- | leave not onl Florence, but Italy too, what is to become of me, Li 
LG I ld 3 B A ld ile B g r) two, Time flies too fast, Gaspard. Some grow up, as others fall off; it | gina? Is a dome then tresveeelie that ben gone out ust od 
takes but a little while to change everything. Fortunately, those who | your father—yourself—caa nothing move yout My boundless love, m, 
on | - geming away can see their successors; the father kisses his child, tears, my whole heart and soul gone out to you—can these avail nothin 
© ail 



























ONCE MORE. onsoled. | in the balance? Why did your father not state what talents, what trea- 
- Count Gear D’E: to Gi es toe sures, must be the man’s that won you? I would have made them mine 
“Once More!” Word of high hearts, of all who bear = wa Deb —both genius and fortune; nothing was impossible, with you as the 

Them worthily through Life's great ~~ | o dear GI pee the ew hich 3 prize. Heaven would have smiled upon so much love! 
Whate’er their lot, all kingly souls desp: ‘ome, dear Gincons, aad olessings on the happy thought which in- |" Why am I discarded? What is my crime? I am no longer myself, 
r, | spired we to me. Come, and do not fear the winters in France. Tam you. What you love, I love ; I weepwhen you sorrow ; I laugh when 
with wrong and care, : am at Toulouse, or near it ; almost : s+ a san keeps some of | ren smile ; I pray when you look upward ; only I wake while you sleep ! 
ting, fall to rise ! its warmest wih for us, and leaves us lingeringly, on! — & short time. |] am a shadow, a reflection of yor—what does your father want more? O 
igh more if some surprise = me, you = tind —~ the almond, the — and @ promegranate, | Luiggina, who can blot from my life, I had almost said, from your me- 
A moment hath o’erborne them. Thus they dare a ——— sy remind ae ok our ae oe country ; but above all, | mory, the delicious hours we have passed together? those long calm 
reach = | heart of a friend beating high at the prospect of your a Need 9 of side iy Lon we saw the distant mountains fade 
teach tee ppear last t ! Then, both assisting the feeble 
To such their strength, their call to glorious strife, Fe tell = of your sufferings, and of your enemy oe Do Zou uPPore | steps of your father, we returned to the Villa. ” ‘The lamp oe ; 
The aims, the deep irements of life ; bi t time hi _—_ me gt seve the — [om tacs you tageciry, und I spatial ig yemeas, Come vere S your 
And till they front the far time-closing shore, eT ad a ead dente aera Neat Con | father often deigned to applaud! How I gloried then in being » poet! 
Their hope is staunch, their watchword still—Once More. ee ye in a smile, that universe nee which dis- | T thanked God who had lit within me the sacred fire; I blessed that con- 
; pels all bitterness, that serenity which conjures the storm ; no, I have suming fever which burns and sl not, crying forever, “ awake, arise !’” 
—— | striven in life, whilst you have been gently borne along by it ; you have | Yes, loved my catering, for it had vented itself in melodious verse ; 
" | sheltered yourself in the haven which I shall never reach. My struggles | anq whilst you listened, ing head over your work, I saw the 

. i , ’ . ’ ’ . 
oe, | Sa the ares Beak ¢-dclighn springing ost of the Laps ef easing jou ageln, 1 | pects arrested tn your Sagers; Feaw and int pk YF. 
¥ CH OF MADAME D’A . al tears, 
Translated for the “ Albion.” will not dive too deep into m: lest I bruise my spirit agaiast happiness of my. bile !—your Le : ied Se 


your heart, beating in unison with mine ; I noted the circulation 










































a. *} of your blood ; I t you grew red or pale as I did. Then I believed, 
CHAPTER 1 as Sen eT dana weoentee lata fool that I nh gon could veasI do. I spoke, and your father 
Cees & Bate FY OP ee Cage Ce: ae nee are Gonton eeteet Se yous convenient and |the man he wishes A dooans at Maske anth eet i ash the tase ehotiones 
egan| , my employment 
How long iat since I lant saw you, Gaspard. my old friend Gaspard | every day now with me is, to embellish it with all that may please Fe cdaaben 1 Damme an Was ater Uli & bach detain anita 
How long is it since I last wrote to you !—If I remember right, 1am} you. I have already by the fire a good easy-chair ; and closer | ¢ Jet me strive to make you love me! postpone this departure, or 
twelve years older than when I bend ; aed my pow qoaty CEOS. eels ea eee let me follow you—you my life’s star, you the angel of my song, the 
fingers are answerable for a silence of or four years, Everything} You have ample reason, Giacomo, to be proud of your daughter ; | gream of m nights, the soul of my soul! Luisa, Luiggina, ‘do net bot 
Sone din fe eta ioe consuiced’ Bot my heart, Gaspard, hee Pease ety be - x yf * * she ws! p Where. you leave se, I shell Bil, ond Be eezthly power 
er m ow raise A ynronio GRIMALDI. 
Sats ines Stee then tag pee 5 and pat 0 tee bee aay my Py apap mq ie ye pe me! _ G 
regretting, at least once, untoward w us apart. my life to ucation of my sons, have after a thousand struggles Luiggina De Santa Tsabella Grimaldi 
lieve me, my old friend, I have the warmest affection for you ; for! signally failed in my plans? Believe me, you are especially favoured - — Florence, 16th Febrvary. 
esteem you, and you only in the world, as I did my father. I place con-| by Heaven ; for usually education has no power over nature, but only | ear Isabella.—I received yesterday a letter from your brother ; and I 
fidence in you got tie, sveeetg sense eases SS vow cae. Se veneers with a thin coating the original contour, which is seen through- read it with the deepest sorrow. Were he not so u I should tell 
erunts only ia Him who dwell ws, and, in sare cases, in euch 0 | cat. en aaieth anden agniie you to chide him for the trouble and agitation of his soul, for the little 
Bat away with sad thoughts, for Ihave good news to announce we ate biota tebe culont Onan 4 wih wathen Ggeteh tee tevened control he exercises over himeslf. I am not of those women who are 
away ; my care, flattered prod better undessiond 
to meet ‘amico mio ; 1 am coming to your beautiful France, the | bulwarks I had raised in opposition. ery ve gree —t one the strength of 
country cousoled you for my loss. how, by what chance, I ali tenet lente cop Gan S eth of my eens oes Bt He is a 
ped pt pt ‘ou one Seager aey beot—egl yal fellow, tall, fair, and distinguished-looking ; his coun- 
claret I ever ; my trembled, Rem apting Seely ! My | tenance t and intellectual. No evil passion has ever entered his 
daughter was by me. I was seized with the to see you with Luig- | heart—his , guileless heart. He lives on hope, trust, and the en- 
gina and myself. Suddenly I set down my glass with violence, and ex-| joyment of the moment, without heed of the future. Life for him has 
: “well, I will go to my friend : I shall shivera little | no shadow: he sees friends everywhere, and adapts himself willingly 
in the long winters of his ceuntry ; but he will make me up large fires,| to every one’s tastes; he has been as wax in my hands, but I have 
and we wil were ourselves . My child, fill your glass to the | not been able to fix upon him a impression, and the last 
health of a comer can, as easily as I, modify work of my own hands. Lug: 
And so it was decided ; and I write this letter to desire you to find ee en Sk Paul’s first steps will be in 
somewhere pa be Bagh = phe Nomen or a chateau, as you right direction; bat much I fear, that his monet hm my | 
i Mring only off Pet “4 ca een oh ei ol ory itr Pen Fee Ny ll-disposed. post j indie Gimuun oung, 
I shall bring Peter, w you may remember, who over ; 80 ve nothing to co 4 we b 
never leave me, "Yoar friendship must do the rest for me. Only do it) honourable-minded, and uncontaminated. aetna ‘oes tive to bee 1 you would oatlive them, a0 life ould 
quickly ; for since 1 am sure of seeing you, I cannot wait. Now I must—yes, I must—speak to you of George—of the misfortune | yor ‘beem empty and dim. Sooner or later, we come to the 
Gaspard, my friend, do not sadden our meeting by not disguising theeffect | of my life! No, I will not blot out this expression, cruel as it is to me | realities of the wor Wo to who have rendered them impossible 
my changed and appearance is sure to produce on you. I have) and to him ; but beside it, let me inscribe the words, blessing and pardon, | t aecept! A day of delirium is paid for by a life of lassitude. 
suffered a great deal since I saw you ; my wound has j the gout ‘in the hope of better days to come. “To Antonio you are his vivified ; beau’ 
has kept me a in my easy chair ; and my nights have been sleep- George lo twenty-four | tall aa rong eer halt sive Lie a bend |Your parity, all sais oth tal Qieatin. ou give you re, 
less.—Try my to have my dwelling very near yours; and no tears | his black eyes, his swarthy complexion, black hair, give him a harsh | thom ; he loves you with all his geni > on te int when 
—a close » my hand in yours, anda smile, Gaspard, when we | and severe air. He has regular beauty, but of the sort which claims you are , the mother of his the sbarer of his dark 
meet. only recognition : it strikes without pleasing. Soe? een bee as well as of his bright ones, the of all the in like 
But how idly I am*talki ) Sap tend, oP ay eoventy youre end way chee, nsible, and mysterious ; he passes from stolid and the most | and all its petty vulgar details, idol will egy 
matism, while at my side is my daughter in all the of youth and | immoveable expression of sullenness, to the most extravagant anima-| antonio will be no longer a lover, but @ alill; that leto say-hewill 
beauty, and of her I forgot to speak. Luiggina is lovely enough to turn | tion. Then his eyes flash ; his face becomes, purple ; hia voice rises; |r win readin encltetto totes, hin Gotenh ennlied lenaieettnn ehton 
the head of a young and tears to the eyes of her old father. | and his breath comes thick and short. His hot blood courses in tor- will no longer suffice to fill.’ Then he will make for himself a life 
She is not one of r pale young gil whowa bloom has been sacrificed | rents through bis veins, and it is vain to gy ey calm him. I t from yours, outside of yours, and from which he will come down 
in its spring-tide to the pleasures of the world, and who remain blanched | have endeavoured to stem the rush of the flood, I have entreated, rea- | to Your name will then be left out of his verses ; he would blush 
and feeble, as if their blood was colourless. Luiggina is tall, » and | soned ied ; I have avoided contradiction, nae pacperely, wie his friends or before the , to dedicate his poetic flights to the 
slight. Her skin, embrowned by the ardent sun of her native land, is| it ; nothing turns aside or arrests the flow of this lava. woman who his house nurses his children, The poet and the 
beautifully transparent, and shows the blue veins underneath. Her thick | hardy, independent, George sabmits neither to restraint nor authority. Doshand will nol be one and indivisible, they will be two, And 
dieck eyebrows nearly meet, and wight ve her face a severe expression, | His Impetuous passions harry him on—wo to whoever dares to oppose | what reproach could you frame? your husband would be near you, 
were it not for the softness of blue eyes, and the sweetness where you went, sbare your bed ; a ent alens. caniinmae 
of her artless smile. Her jet-black hair is wound gracefully round , you would have pitied me, could you have witnessed the | .ou1’s thoughts, dreams, and would be unfaithful to you. A 
on Gee, ee a miserable poy ned parental authority with this iron will. My hich 1 a woman, but of cannot complain. 
— 1 soon see and love too, will not Gaspard ? life has been consumed 2 oe » forever vanquished, yet 
Think what a trying responsibility the of this young girl | forever rising anew at the call of a. I lifted up my voice, and 
was for me! I hesitated for some time as to sending her to one of wept in the desert. Sry bron still, with calm ‘ance, 
convents in which almost all the children of the ty are educated, in obstinacy sanctified to its end, eee eae seteenk, cask 
Florence ; but the thought of it made me sad ; it seemed to me as if my | ne reaped nothing from it, but the shame of a useless op- 





































her to me, in order that I might transmit to her whatever good was in| nothing is premeditated. W: pe to, eines Se ewes bo goed. 
pe a ty en ay erate hm Beg have shed over this wild plant, which with fo 
convents—I thought i ae ES eetand tote oh acmmn is uncultivated! Diffident of myself, 1 sought and counsel from 
ems cterae Sale ey hardened by the use of weapons,| others; but only a father’s love could give to live 
have often rocked my child. I taught her to read ; and later, I formed, | with George and soon I found, myssif ageia.clene with bis, 
as I chose, her mind and her heart. I called in no assistance in my task ;| Paul, Paul, has been a double through his brother's 
L na learnt only what I could teach. You see therefore that her ac- | faults. Ticenaed at the resistance offered by George, and anxious to pre 

ishments are limited. She however ; but that is because God | serve my second son from an evil so mighty, I his docile nature | «Neyer, so long as consent to your 
pt hay tae ne pee pe et abe in the spring. A» Oo Sha sary cart ) J Saeed 3 00 eee ee cae tee so stormy & sea ; it would destroy |e a moment, the t of my wis- 
studios have & serious kind : history, subjects Pro- | restore a iw compromised paternal authority. , my tenderness 3 it would poison the few days that 
found. Even since the wien the death of my poor wif nt me tol dear child was the vic or my ‘rouble and sorrow ; I it to correct mann dans Kone by Ae yeas ms 
guardian of the child I 80 for in my pr emegen tg Bem in him the faults which were his brother's! and now, poor that Lam, At these words, Isabella, T rose. “What are you going to dot” said 
was only granted to my old age, I have felt that Luiggina was destined complain of the. grotienees end mnsciatien of ciesenten preenees my father—To write.’"—To Antoniot’—No; to his sister.” — 
to be alone in the world, and that I ought to make her an armour of own course. these minute Suis, ea ; but What shall way to her !”—" What have just said to me.” 
proof, in virtues which might protect her in her pilgrimage. I have wlehed to eclder the mentent of out parting to of our | My father dhen got up; and when I gan to write, he leant over to 
Caaseiive endowed Gils petng Gist with come of the quads fo eum owed yon these twelve yeas of separation; Shay. were youre Ue the | me and k my forehead. 
energy, courage, self-control, 7 emer oh yg, and resisting in time | rest. “Now come and pour oil into the wounds I have shown you, I can, Isabella, show your brother what I have written. He must see what 
asst Gen, Ponneglag such as it is. I have cultivated seda- | alas! nothing from your Infinsnce over Goesgn; bat week eng to my father, a model of wisdom, thinks of him. He may find in it a lofty 
a bag ad honour—honour, our greatest safeguard | done for Paul you. Come and set my in order. Farewell, | josson, and if his is not sterile, I shall less the tears I have 
here Shank Heaven, oxy caseees bee oven curpemed wy | my friend ; farewell, my brother! es as if she were | caused . Tell 

will tread her appointed path, erect and firm ; and I have an | my own daughter. ARD wt D’Eamonr. 
conviction that she will reach the mf 
is the young Italian I am about to you, and whose second Antonio Grimaldi to Laaggina de Santa Crus. 






thee well, Gaspard ! Giacomo pe Santa Crvz. ‘ou 
Ly ot By , who | for writing to you; I cannot remain silent—the voice of my despair 
I a hundred 


es off | must you. 
ve are twenty four, That little imp with friz-| While I knew you on ta ak po 


Florence, separated 
zied hair, whose features I don’t t, is twenty-four ; and your se- | streets, a few houses, breathing the same air, I hoped! But 
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1 am so tall and strong by the side of you. I could have wished not to 
go from you, that I might support and protect you. My Isabella, I eavy 
your seclusion ; do not long for, do not hasten the moment when you 
must leave it. What has the world #o attractive to offer, that you should 
sacrifice to it the holy calm of nb Reflect upon the words my 
father has spoken ; how disenchanting they are! what an icy hand they 
lay at our hearts! 

not believe, my friend, that I go without anxiety or regret—I am 
leaving my owa country and all those I love—and who knows what 
awaits me in France, the country to which my face is turned? It is some 
time since the physicians informed me of my father’s state ; all emotion, 
all fatigue is fatal to him ; and I look with dread on all that may chance 
to affect a tranquillity, which I would purchase unmurmuringly at the 
cost of the greatest sacrifice. 

But however good, however tender my futher Is to me, yet his decisions 
once taken are irrevocable ; he has spoken, I must be silent. Never, let 
what may befall me, will I by a word overshadow a life so dear to me 
and £0 precarious, Good-bye, then, sweet Isabella; may you at least 
have only happy hours from this moment, till we meet again. I wish 
you but one sorrow—my absence. Good-bye, in love and trust, 

_ Leiegma, 
CHAPTER Il. 

« What o’clock is it, brother? the clock is certainly too slew.” 

The Abbé got up from the easy chair in which he was buried, rose on 
tiptoe, took off the glass of the clock, and set the hand on, a quarter of 
aa 


“I do not think it is too slow, Gaspard ; but as you wish it’’—and he 
went on pushing the hand forward. 

“ Oh, well, let it alone ; I suppose I must wait ; it is too soon,” 

And Count d’Ermont began again his quick walk round the room. The 
Abbé took his seat again in the easy chair, put his feet on the fender, and 
leaning his head on his hand seemed to be plan in silent thought. 

The Abbé Jacques, second brother of Count d’Ermont, was a man about 
fifty, pale, thin, sickly. His voice had the sweetness of a child’s ; 
his expression was both timid and trusting ; and his smile had all the 
more charm, that it was rarely seen on his suffering face. His whole 
frame was frail and feeble ; his hands, of a dead white, trembled slightly ; 
his black coat was somewhat threadbare, though — 3 in 
short, his whole appearance indicated so much sorrow and poverty, yet 
#0 much innate nobleness, that it was a sad sight to look on. 

“ He will soon be here, my dear Gaspard,” said he, after a while, on 
seeing his brother’s agitation ; “for as you said just now, perhaps the 
clocks are wrong. I think, however. you might start now ; for even if 
you have to wait for M. de Santa Cruz on the steps of his house, it would 
would not signify.” 

“ Certainly I might go; you are right, Jacques. How came I not to 
think of it sooner? But I did not order the carriage till one o’clock !— 
Paul, my child, go to the stable and hurry them.—Dear Giacomo! what 
joy it will be to see him again! I dare say he will be very tired 5 he is 
very infirm, Jacques ; I fear too that he has not told all the trath.’ 


“On the con’ » hope that he may have exaggerated; that the 
e of air may have already benefitted him ; that nothing may 
the happiness of your being together.” 


“That is said like yourself, Abbé! always words of comfort! But 
what is the matter? you seem to me paler sadder than usual.” 

“No, it is nothing, I assure you ; I am glad to see D so happy.” 

“ tang we YN cannot deceive me; I have long since learned to read 
in your : slightest inward conflict. What is the matter? what dis- 


“N » Gaspard. Only, you seem to love your friend as a brother, 
poy ao ee have to share with him that pond 4 and the affection it en- 
one , 

The Count took the Abbé’s hand, and the two brothers looked at each 
other affectionately: the one tall, strong, with black piercing eyes, soft- 
oa ae on of tenderness ; the other feeble and 
delicate, supporting himself slightly by the hand he held. 

* Tt seems to me, Abbé,”’ said a decided voice, “ that what you have 
just said is yy selfish, and breathes very little of that self-denial 

80 often preach to others.” 

“You are right, George,’ red the Abbé Jacques quietly : “ you 
ore right, my Do not follow ‘ny example ; I preach better than I 
prac Bat I am growing old and ailing, and often my strength fails 
me. I have not loved many in my life; and my brother is to me the 
dearest thing on = 

“Come, come, Jacques, do not reproach yourself with a feeling of affec- 
tlonate jealousy, so easily understood. You have a large share is my 

See ae ras fe ears way ons on Wink peta, But I the horses, 
Cou walked towards the entrance, “ What is this?” said he, 
uickly, “ saddle-horses, d huntamen! No one, I 
to hunt today *”’ the Count looked fall at 


» whilst the brothers had been talking, had been 
» his elbow ben a a table, reading, or affeoting to 
Without raising his eyes from the paper, he had ad- 
severe remark h had i 
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” 
George!” said the Count violently ; but he checked himself and 
: “my eon, you cannot seriously intend not to go 
M. de Santa Cruz ; you know it has 


had it,” interrupted the Abbé, turning to his ne- 
ing look, _ 
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af- 
This time, when the Count used the word brother, if it wounded the 

betrayed no emotion, and the Count 
to this discussion, George, and follow 


These words authoritati 
teen a spoken vely brought down the storm, which had 

“No, Y¥ not,” exclaimed the young man ; “I will not go today 
to eve M. de Santa Crus, whom I have not the honour of knowing. Is 


will care little about 
tions and goru feelings.” presence ; and I detest theatrical exhibi 


cap. TP vaglied Gat be velne Wombling with . 
“LT wil not go,” replied his son violently, “ Beata Cras is an 
entire stranger who has no claim upon me, and his arrival or 


departure 
tome. Thank H ‘“ 
—— which te stan set at naught a 


Am I then for the first v0 necemmary to you, that you eannot be 
me! And you 


the deplorable speo 
4 ton forgetting bis duties, and making his father’s hair 
with sorrow,” 


“Then you must allow me to defer as long as possible 
to one #0 in my favour, a) Yon an oe 


‘+t * You see 
pod oa drew was like; the bear wi not leave bis dea to come to 


“Come on, come on!” cried Paul, ranning in; “father, here 
carriage.” . am 


introduction 





THe Atvion. 





« Yea, come my son Y” answered the Count in a husky voice, and 
ing bis hand on 


“George, do you stay behind?” said Paul as he passed his brother. 
“ Have forgotten Antonio Grimaldi wrote us that Luiggina is 
Beautiful? So much the worse for you, Ifyou let me shine without ar: 
v 

And Paal ran | ing to the carriage. The noise of the wheels min- 
gled for e moment with the gallopof George's horee, as the father and soa 
set out in opposite directions. 

’s road was winding, and a little foot-path led directly to the 
same point: the The Abbé took the path and almost 
toran. The wind blew about his white locks, his chest heaved ; but still 
he hastened on. At last, panting and breathless, he reached the fork of 
the road and the path, just as 


of slackening its , he was on with it, 

“ George, cried he, “my dear ehild, it is not too late; go back and 
join father ! 

, The horse was spurred on, and with a bound broke from the Abbé, who 
| was left alone on the side of the road. 

Poor Abbé! feeble creature cast into the midst of these stormy na- 
tures ; simple and quiet soul brought into contact with the most violent 
passions! At first, in his simplicity, he was astonished and distressed ; after 
a while the astonishment ceased, the distress continued. Nevertheless his 
ardent zeal allowed no obstacle to overcome it ; he could not believe in 
hopeless evil, and when the storm raged highest, he was there with his 
earnest remonstrance and his humble entreaty. Repulsed, driven away, 
he paused for a few minutes, ready to renew his attempt at the first sign 
of } monn without being the least discou that he was entirely un- 
successful. In the family discord which reigned su , he sided with 
no one; he went from one to the other, ex most guilty, sus 
taining the weakest. He exhausted his rather sterile imagination in seek- 
ing motives and pretexts which could palliate the wrong committed— 
a ee fabrications frequently rejected, and a fruitless to his con- 
science. 

The Abbé’s bad health had not allowed him to conform very long to 
the rules of the severe Order to which he belonged ; and notwi ng 
his fervent zeal, the will of his superiors condemned him to leave the con- 
vent. He returned to his brother’s house, and was the chaplain of the 
household, occupying the most humble of its apartments, in which he 
would never permit the furniture to be renewed or repaired. It was quite 
| good enough for him, he said. 

The order to which he belonged exacted a vow of poverty ; so he had 
long since given up all his property to his brother, and when excessive 
| suffering drove him back to the al roof, he would receive only the 

most moderate annuity from Count d’Ermont ; and of this he distributed 
| three-fourths to the poor, When his purse was empty, he asked for no 
more; but the Count soon knew it, for he was sure to find on his way 
| such poor as the Abbé had not been able to relieve. The priest's eyes 
anxiously followed his brother’s movements ; and when he saw him take 
out his parse and open it, a flush of grateful pleasure “ -t- pale 
cheeks, myn pt ld hy te dg yo had be- 
stowed on him a heart only not live in him- 
self, but in them ; smiling w’ 
little aes did the Abbé J 
was seldom 





light in secluded life, Jacques had become _— 
on of flowers, but of the tiniest blade of grass which God al- 
owed to 


Spring with the first sunbeam. He knew t by name ; he culti- 
pees Fay oh pe = Te TH them for their bright colours, 
loved them for palest April violet had for him an 


infinite charm ; and from the contemplation of the little frail ng 
flower, his mind rose to God the Creator, mighty and eternal. Then he 
reflected on himself, leas fragile than the flower, yet so little in the eyes 
of the Maker of the universe. 

But, that day, the Abbé ppcgien lon geal te peas 
clematis, eweet-briar and violet, without a | or asmile. His head 
was bent on his breast, and his heart was sore. 


——= 


TOADYISM OF GENIUS. 


The grand era of literary flattery In England was in the early dawn of 
our literature ; when readers, and tle, 

in number, and « patron was the more necessary to an author for whom 
ess no public. Thas we find that Spenser, not satistied 
with invoking the protection of his royal mistress for his poem, addres- 
sed with it a commendatory sonnet to each person ot 


a pepeaaaes 0. copy & Ge wae. The Faérie Queene is inscribed (1596), 
in and verse, to “ Elizabeth, by the of God of 
England, France, and Ireland, and of Virginia, te.” on 


O goddesse hea bright, 

Mirrour of and > 
Great af the grewiess' 

Like Phoobus’ lampe, throughout the 


To celebrate, without infringing on the claims of this “ ,” the 
praises of ber attendant nymphs, was a delicate task, which the poet 
performed, however, with adroitness, in his sonnet to“ all the gra- 
tious and beautifull ladies in the court.” 
THho poartalee Ben ny then Rey may 
° enus ; 
To make his worke more te, desired 
Of all the fairest maides to have the vew : 
Or bounties queens, tes eects sci wenbereen 
‘8 queene, > t, 
QT sence with beauties vew, 
yy ff Tt TY it. 
Spenser did not his homage to the fair and the unrewarded 
Lord Grey of Wilton, his jal patron, when lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
ain ae on ie Le = the ee qe to government in that 
country, a acres from the forfeited estates 
the Earl of Desnond near Cork, _ = 
The Queen, indeed, dealt out her . “There 
ne a story,” wrote Dr. Lag Faller in 1662, “ common! and 


* then give him,’ qu: queen, ‘ what is reason :’ to which the lord con- 
"Toten oon eie clan 

seems to lay a trembling hand on the 5 commend- 
ing his verse poy byt A High Treasurer :” _ = 


trade ;”* and it is only just to remark, that even nd divi 
shown no mean de uy in the eapple arta of Getication A Tewsartehte 








t 

poh a) ae » and was encouraged in his task the 
ot well. the pref to the Polyglot. the tathor 
ledges the favours which he had received “A imo D. Protec- 
sane, apart Gremesends cam,” Se. On the Restoration, however, Wal- 
~ ee ee nk an So Sat Seowed cn. Bis lato vo. 
blican patrons, some sharp invectives against 
them ec te tc, wellknown ilogapn betwee. the 
eregeptlonnl and the © loyal” coples of the Polygi Il. re- 

el eens With Gn Ushaneie of Chester 

A proof of disinterestedness is presented in the refusal of Dry- 
den to insoribe his hed to William IIL. It should be remembered that 
eee eee eetice of the bard were great, and that his age was one 
ia bore golden fruit. Nor is his of con- 
duct in this transaction the less vindicated, because “ the hero William” 
would not have given sixpence for the finest composition of the sort ever 
Tonson, for ends of his own, exhausted every motive and in- 


- 


lay- 
I's shoulder ; “come with me, my child, and let us | vain. 


George there. 
The Abbé stretched his feeble hand othe ores bridle, but incapable | of the 


sented, but was so busied, belike, about matters of higher concernment, | A 


ducement to persuade 


Dryden to dedicate his work to William, but ia 
The attempt on the part of the bookseller to dictate to the poet 
ee eee en oe the patrimonial domain 
authors, 
Swift, who prefixed to his Tue of a Tub an “ Epistle Dedicatory to his 
Royal Highness Prince Posterity,” added a second, which might have 


‘onson : 

“The Bookseller to the Right Hon. John Lord Somers. 

“My Lorp—Although the author has written a large dedication, yet, 
that being addressed to a prince whom I am never likely to have the ho- 
nour of being known to ; a person, besides, as far as I can observe, not 
Ook epeet ot Gen t on by any of our present writers ; and being 
wholly from that sla which booksellers usually lie under of the 
caprice of authors ; I think it a wise piece of presumption to inscribe 
these papers to your lordship, and to implore your lordship’s protection 


mm... Yourk ip’s name on the front, in capital letters, 
will at any time get off one edition ; neither would I desire any other 
help to grow an alderman, than a patent for the sole privilege of dedica- 
ting to your lordship. I should now, in right of a dedicator, give your 
lordship a list of your own virtues, and at the same time be very unwill- 
ing to offend your modesty ; but chiefly I should celebrate your libera- 
lity towards men of great parts and small fortunes, and give you broad 
hints that I mean myself. . . .” 

It is no wonder that the fever of dedications, which was at its height 
during the reign of Queen Anne, experienced some abatement under the 
Hanoverian dyneny; which, at its outset, gave even less encouragement 
to polite letters and the fine arts than had been shown by our Dutch ruler. 
With consummate candour, George II. said: “I hate beets and beinters.”’ 
It is probable that the neat epigram of Dr. Johnson on this sovereigu was 
fully justified : 

Augustus still sarvives in Maro’s strain, 

drat Somers paaivtaton ci 
+ r > 

For eotane teased the poet for the king. = 

Goldsmith has given, in the Vicarof Wakefield, a lively picture of the 
abuses to which the dedication-system was still subject in his time. “As 
I was meditating one day, in a coffee-house, on the fate of my paradoxes 
[it is young George Primrose who 4 5: little man, happening to 
enter the room, placed himself in the box before me, and, after some pre- 

ny, Bene a finding me to be a scholar, drew out a.bundle of pro- 
| posals, begging me to subscribe to a new edition he was going to give 
| the world of Propertias, with notes. This demand necessarily produced 

a reply that I had no money ; and that concession led him to inquire into 
the nature of my expectations. Finding that my were just 
as great as my ,  Lses,’ said he,‘ you are unacquainted with the 
town ; I'll teach you a part of it. Look at these proposals ; upon these 
very proposals I have subsisted comfortably for twelve years. The mo- 
ment a nobleman returos from his travels, a Creolian arrives from Ja- 
maica, or a dow from her country-seat, I strike for a subscription. I 
first besiege their hearts with —- and thea in my proposals at 
the breach. If they subscribe readily the first time, I renew my request 
for a dedication-fee. If they let me have that, 1 smite them once more 
for engraving their coat-of-arms at the top.’ ” 

It is with a good grace that Goldsmith ridicules the devices of para- 
sites and flatterers. Himself above sordid calculations, instead of seek- 
ing a patron among the wealthy or noble, he followed the dictates of his 

tions, by inscribing the work which first gained him distinction to 
his brother—“a man who, despising fame and fortune, had retired 
early to happiness and obscurity, on an income of forty pounds a year.’"* 

A grave rebuke to the toadyism of authors and the vanity of — 
, + cram by Johnson in his manly letter to the Earl of Chester- 

“ Seven years, my lord, is now passed since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; daring which time I have been 
pushing on my work through diaiculties of which it is {useless to com- 
plain, and have brought it at last to the verge of publication without one 
act of aasistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

“ Ts not a patroa, my lord, one who looks with anconcern on a man 
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burden is upwards ,000 tons, Her armament is a 3 &- 

inch ou Dablgren’s principle, and these are to fire shells. She is 
led by engines having three cylinders 6 feet in diameter and of 3 
stroke, each engine being 
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Joatly edmired, the real beenty of many of car men-of-war, 
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We ‘on, howe ver, to other considerations ; for a war ship may be 
and terribl 


z 
i 


carry.” These are important ons, and wi 
est weight in influencing the judgments which intelligent men will pro- 
nounce upon the ip 

We now come to the armament of this unique engine of war. All the 
size, all the engine power, and all the sailing power of this Viagera will 


have but the one object of sustaining, and carrying about at a high speed | 


twelve t shell guns. This is the purpose for which she is made of 
5,000 tens Glaplogumntah, and of enormous length, breadth, depth, and 
steam power, and has (or is to have) a crew of 750 men. The question 
ariaes—is the end worthy of the means? 

Now, in our own navy we have two new classes of steam-ships—fri- 
gates, which carry on both the and the main decks. The first 

the Emerald, the Liffey, the Shannon, &c., each of about 
3,700 tons displacement—two-thirds of that of the Niagara ; and each 
manned with 560 men—nearly 200 less than the Niagara carries, These 
vessels have on the main deck 30 8-inch guns ; and on the u deck 20 
32-pounder. The mean speed of the Shannon, ascertai y trial, in 
Stokes’ Bay, on the 4th June, 1856, was nearly 12 knots (accurately 11.8 
knots) per hour. They draw, when fully equipped for sea, 21 feet of 
water forward and 22 feet aft—4 feet less than the Niagarc. The cost of 
constructing one of these ships would fall short of that of the Niagara, if 
built in England, by many thousands of pounds, and the cost of mainten- 
ance in the two cases ‘d, exclusive of the cost of fuel, be roughly in 
proportion to the number of men ; that is as 550 to 758, or as 11 to 15. 
second class of these new frigates the Diadem, is, &e., 
each of about 3,500 tons displacement—also about two-thirds of that of 
the Niagara ; and each manned with 475 men—nearly 200 less than the 
Niagara carries, These vessels have on the main deck 10 32-pounders, 
and 2 68-pounders. The speed of these ships will be much ter than 
that of the Shannon, as, though of smaller dimensions than she, their en- 
gines are of considerably greater power, the nominal horse-power, in the 
one case being 60@ and in the other 800. The Diadem and the Doris, when 
fully equipped for sea, will draw 19 feet of water forward and 20 feet aft 
—7 feet less than the Niegera, The cost of constructing one of these fri- 
tes is still less considerably than that of the class first deseribed, and 
the cost of maintenance is also reduced in proportion to the number of 
men as before. 

Although a frigate of the Hmerald class could have many advantages 
over one of the Diedem class, yet, as the latter has a speed unquestiona- 
bly equal to that of the Ni , we will confine our attention to the 
smaller frigate. Let us then imagine that the Diadem with 32 guns meets 
in battle the far more bulky and costly Niegera with her 12 guns, and let 
them fight first in close action, and secondly at nag cea. First, then, 
while her foe, the Diadem opens fire with 10 10-inch shell guns, 5 ym a 
ers, and 2 68-pounders, the latter being eg guns, and capable o 
fired both on the same side of the ship. Miagera returns the fire wi 
7 ll-inch shell guns. Now, sup; i the broadsides of each are dis- 
charged with equal rapidity, we shall have the Diadem delivering 10 10- 
inch shells for every 7 of the Ni *s 11-inch, and surely the combatants 
would not be unfairly matched if these shell guns alone weré fat. But 
in addition to these Diadem is pouring into her antagonist 5 32-pound- 
ers, and 2 6-8 pounder solid shot, and not a single shot has the Niagara 
to give in return for these. At the same time the Viegera ts to her 
foe a surface for attack nearly three times as great as her foe presents to 
her. And further, as a matter of fact, the guns of the larger ship could 
not be worked with —— the rapidit of the frigate’s guns ; for 
every one of the 11 shells w more even two men can con- 
veniently continue to raise for any le: of time, and requires to be got 
into the gun by cumbrous means, wi the gun itself is of such large 
proportions as to occasion great labour in work it. Moreover, every 
shell must be got up as it is rounieet from the shell-room below, while 
the solid shot of the frigate lie in abundance ready to hand round every 

, and close to the guns from which they are fired. In addition 


hatch faces 
to all this whole of the guns of the are at a considerable 
height, 15 from the water ; and if there is a little sea | dimpled 


ated , and therefore almed with a pre- 
cision and destructive effect are quite unattainable in the larger 
ship. we cannot sr doubt ager ban ee fighting the Diadem would 
speedily capture her great, wi > costly enemy. 

It 4 ye absurd to pay Gl Ni is not designed to en; 
in close — mph ape nvariably os ~ poate 35 . = may quote 
Howard as Ww! vantage upon this : “It will not,” he says, 
“be always in the power of the commander of a ship, however desirous 
he may be of a ng close action, to be able to accomplish 

; ag Oe Ce, 8 Se Oe VOD cee 
Ril ta with, and be very near before they each other. 
t ies happen, and a close action i thus be suddenly brought 
on.” (“ Na eng ne 4th edition, p. 257.) In addition to these 
eventualities, there is the ver: rou one of the ship falling short of 
fuel, and being unable to rvail fof her steaming powers. 

Next let the same ships engage at long range. The of the two 
ships being supposed still equal, we have only the relative merits of the 
armaments to consider in this case also. Now, it is well known that 
shells are fired over great distances with far less accuracy than solid 
shot, and also that their range is much less. Shells are much more af- 
fected than the solid shot by the action of the wind ; and are also very 
liable to irregular rotations, of the want of coincidence between 
their centres of form and centres of gravity, which results from irregu- 
larities of the thickness of the metal of the shell, from the removal of 
Orton A Wd ees So aes in rene Die, end Ges in wel of, oad 
resistance upon, the fuze itself. B ts made on board the Ex- 
cellent gunnery ship, it was proved 
the ts fired at, was only two-thirds of the number of solid shot which 
hit, when fired under prec’ similar circumstances. It was also ascer- 
tained that at a distance of 3,000 yards, the differences between the 
ranges of hollow shot (or shells) were between 300 and 400 yards, while 
the differences between the of the solid shots did not exceed 200 
yards. Now we have as nothing which induces us to 
think that the shell guns of the Niagera are to be unattended by the or- 
dinary drawback of ig ley Indeed, the excess of their tude 
above that of our own 1 


that pur- 
tedly 
con- 


z, 


crease their tive disadvantage. 

m... Howard ty ela = pare Se authori 4 
ese matters, ne us ~ gua for ow 

shot (or shell) is inferior in range to a 68-pounder oon with old ahek 


ee light draught of wai 
mn many operations t 
eable. 


0 which the Viagera would be altogeth 


_ THe Aivion. 
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patton tr tapenade Sea 
surveyor of our own nav 
Z t only remains for 


Ni eo -—"~ Me falfilliny tbe object for which she 
iagara incapable 
came to this country. This ine clroemetance, Lowever, which in no way 


affects her absolute qualities, The accommodation required is of an ex- 
. It is required 
ing 1,200 tons) of electric cable, 
| in one , in each of two ships, In the - 


length, ” 
and about 12 deep ; and if this will not take quite the whole of it, she has 
an extremely roomy orlop deck, upon which a portion may be placed in 





wer. | sufficiently coils. The Niagara does not, and we never expected 


| she did, contain clear spaces of anything like the same extent.. Our 
Government will, therefore, endeavour to supply a second ship adapted 
| to the purpose, and the will of our American friends will be taken for the 
deed. The Niagara will, however, accompany the telegraphic expedition, 
and will soon, we trust, see the cable landed succ ly upon the side 
of the ocean whence she came.— ics’ Magazine. 
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THE LAIRD'S SEAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEG OF ELIBANK.” 





| IL 

An old tumbledown house, which had been white but was now relieved 
| by sundry grass-green patches, stood, coven se ago, at the end of a 
| short, straight avenue running through a belt of Scotch firs; beyond 
which, all around stretched as bleak and bey | moorland as ever clad the 
poor wards of Lanark. The house was not without pretension : it aimed 
at being a small place—a laird’s mansion ; but it no air of prosperity, 
from its name of Watery Butts (and the winter rain lay weeks in the fur- 
rows of its sour, stiff clay soil) to the grey stones rent and shattered upon 
its steep roof, the lintels of the small battered windows defaced and worn, 
the wooden work crumbled down, and the battered door opening with 
two leaves like a cupboard. Within there was the same evidence of nar- 
row means or waning fortunes : the sitting-room, originally panelled, was 
destitute of all more modern pretensions to elegance, or even comfort ; 
the bare carpet of thick, grey woollen stuff was not superior to what 
might be met with in the best room of the one-story Siceskoune built on 
the first arable farm beyond these moors ; the table was of wainscot, and 
in the light of the hearth a young woman, with homely striped skirts, and 
keys at her side as the mistress of the house, sat spinning yarn from a 
dark polished wheel. 

The mansion might have fallen into the hands of tenant owners of the 
huambler class,—moorland farmers only raised a step above their cottars 
—but for the central figure, a man of sixty, poring, with keen eyes whose 
lashes were white as snow, over the cobwebbed, yellow papers of the pi- 

-holes in an ancient escritoire mounted on spindle legs and planted 
y the window, occasionally laying them down to handle with his big, 
bony hands a few dull chipped stones contained in the drawer of the same 
repository, and eompare them with a rough basket at his feet filled with 
the same smutty material. The coarse plaiden coat, the weighty peasant 
shoes, the tangled grey hair, no more degraded their owner than the 
ponderous, clumsy, dim frame can overshadow a work of the painter's 
art. 


The October sun, now anne bans these dreary tracks, shot its rays 
through the dispersed, erect, black pines, and piercing the lozenged 
panes, fell upon the Laird of Watery utts, dreaming his phantasy ; and 
a broad, furrowed brow ca was Ringan Cockburn’s, with sharp fea- 
tures, and eyes of wonderful fire looking out beneath their silvery brows. 
There was nobleness about Ringan Cockburn that no poverty could clog, 
youth that no old age could quench. He was musing earnestly, with a 
flush rising upon his sunken cheek : suddenly he threw down stones and 

sat erect in his leather-covered elbow chair, and called “ Thrift,” 

tones of cheery command. 

Thrift Cockburn—twice Thrift Cockburn, the old Laird’s daughter and 
only child, and at five-and-twenty the composed wife of the laird’s ne- 
phew and heir, a Cockburn of a younger branch of the same gnarled tree 
—obeyed the summons ; and there side by side, as if for comparison, were 
the starry light of science—all the purer that it was less a of facts 
than of conviction, that it was idealized in its life-long struggle against 
groping ignorance and cumbersome diffloulties—and the lowlier, com- 
moner, more blessed beam of household love, yey as with angel’s ait 

t 





the simple, unreasoning, instinctive nature to the 

within whose circle it had flourished—as if the little social moor 

had fluttered fearlessly to the plumed breast of the lonely, royal eagle. 
Thrift Cockburn was no exe! fication of the somewhat hard-fisted, 
homely virtue, once so on lips that it crept into a Chris- 
tian with a ben jon over 


was a kindly, blithe face, with its owa peculiar bloom, that neither mil- 
dew nor rast could wear away—that would survive the carle time and 
care with the best, and whose little lines of wilfulness never for a mo- 
ment combated with the 
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ay , Ted-headed Jean ; 


chin when he "s treasures, his dried 
or his stones wooden models, But she had faith that never 
doubted her manly Wat—faith that could lift mountains and cast them 


— the sea for her grey-haired father, the beggared Laird of Watery 
utts, 

“ Thrift,” the Laird addressed her with confident tulation, “I 
see my way as clear as day. When the pit’s down, your ne’s won.” 
“Do you say so, father !” replied Thrift, with ewnting Sete, 
if she had not heard the same story fifty times ; “I’m blithe to hear it ; 
not but I can bear puirtith, but you're growing auld, and Wat will lay 
aside the plough and ride with his marrows, and wee Wat will grow up to 
a grand inheritance; and you shall be honoured as the doer of all and 
the benefactor of the countryside, never to be lichtlied more. I’m glad 

that you’ve fand the seam.” 

“It’s no found, lassie,” interrupted the Laird, hastily ; “ only sure to 
be; the metals are the same, and they take the very dip, and I canna be 
baffled by another hitch. No!’ said Ringan Cockburn, striking the table 
with his broad hand, and speaking with a prophet’s nape eet sd ; 
“ the victory’s won. I see the hill-head, with the blocks 
coal—it’s parrot, Thrift, as I’m a living man—binged houst-high, and the 
train of carts with their Cl 
| beneath their load, and wh and 
| away to their ten miles’ distant homes, and the black-a- souple mi- 
| ners swin, in the tubs, and recei their bright silver groats at the 
| week’s My word, the Laird of Briary Wood, with its waving holms 
j of wheat and barley, wad fain niffer wi Butts ; 
| Such a hairst he will from his peat hags, as Briary Wood and all his 
generation niver saw. We'll Turin : 
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great reverence that nestled under her curch as | though’ 
beneath her maiden snood. Thrift Cockburn could dare her domestic, | bis 


or | 

w te her oa his evil ae Joe yet tattered 4 Yea hed 

her griddle cakes or her “ cock ;” y @ ie wr- 
meddled with his grandfather 


carry 
as | chants of Ravenston. I haena’ mony acquaintances to 





coal to blow at in the mean time.” The I fe . “Ay, Ws 

ene lepeamltinede 
ift’s g fell, though she strove not to be daunted, and would 

cling to the bright certainly that had been 

ment, to be wrested the next from her aeAgloanenintaga 


“Tt will be but a few shifts mair, father, and whem Wat is convinced 
that suceess is so nigh—” 


The Laird’s brow contracted. “Wat's honest, but he is dull, and 


steam- | be grows thrawa, and it is ill to stoop tomy younger brither’s orphan 


| “Oh! father, dinna blame Wat; he wad work or want for you 
ony day j but he’s ower anxious and he’s ill-advised,” pleaded Thin, 
| faithfully. : 

“And my arms are stiff, and the day’s gone by, when there ht 
want o’ hands to maw the hay, and p= ford a big the ptr for 
the Maister of Watery Butts ; and my fellows look askant on me at kirk 
and at market, and hold puir Wat no better thana grieve or a plough- 
man, and wonder at his puir spirit that jowks to my maggots. That’s 
the way o’t, Thrift, and sirs, its high time it were ended.” 

A new impulse swayed Thrift ; she threw her arms round her father’s 
neck : “ How daur they, father, how daur they ?’” she sobbed, “ you that 
Were aye ower gude and wise, and never waured a plack on ae sin, and 
laboured for the weal o’ ane an a’. Oh, how can they?” 

The Laird clasped his hands, and looked straight before him with frank 
= “ Ay, Thrift, I showed them how to bore the well at the Pends ; 

bade Willie Lumsden straw lime on his barren rigs, and this day they 
bear twofold. I planted scores o’ elms and peeaiae that “will grow 
when we are sleeping,” and wave their n tops when Wat and you 
are threescore ; I have built a mill, th my red land's no great; Dve 
had neep seed end grass seed frae foreign lands ; and best is bat little, 
but I’ve done my best, though I impoverished myself to enrich the 
beechen bog that’s a slough of despond to this hour ; and the yellow sand- 
stones of my quarry were manverish as snuff ere they had been months 
exposed to sun and wind.” 

a oa you oe Se atm, aan, 4 bg A owe and infirm ; and 
e your 0 the ing preacher that Briary W. 
Gates drove off their lands.” eiiced nen eae 
tt, 

The Laird had donned his grey cloak and blue bonnet, and was out in 
the tempestuous October twilight. plodding, with bent head, but unrelax- 
ing foot, to the ruddy fire that, like a beagon at sea, burned night and 
day on one spot on the waste, there to hold his vigil. 


The summer had been cold and wet, 
And stuff was unco green. 


And on the moorlands of Watery Butts the hardy reapers were yet cut- 

ting down the crop that, in spite of the Laird’s experiments, the winter 

= might surprise a-field. Wat Cockburn was superintending their 
rers, 


yu 
Thrift’s satellite, Jean, was an out-worker. Thrift was alone at. her 
warm hearth, the windows rattling and the clouds drifting without— 
alone save for little Wat, who sat in his corner marshalling flocks and 
herds of the ay, brown, empty husks of fleld-peas, and kno fir-tops, 
Thrift span pondered, rose to set the great pot on the kitchen fire, 
and to mingle and stir its warm wholesome mess ; but it was not of the 
tired harvest hands she thought, or even of Wat's coming in cold and 
bungry from his day’s toil. Thrift dwelt upon her father’s words with 
the pertinacity of a temper early imbued with a portion of the Laird’s 
ardour, and an affection made up of respect and protecting fondness, The 
Laird had been an abstracted, ‘singular, sche’ man.all his life ; and, 
in spite of the unselfishness of his motives and actions, and the occasional 
flashes of good fortune which he comm, Be was demurred at by his con- 
temporaries, as men, like water, will love a dead level and an old chan- 
nel. Thrift knew better. Thrift honoured him far more than if 
been proven worldly-wise, instead of crack-brained. Thrift was 
him as one is fond of an object peculiarly his own, with wants and weak- 
nesses to be softly covered with a poly mantle, In many respects (whis- 
r it not in the ears of sultans) Thrift was more with her fa- 
r than her husband, although she had married Wat from true love, 
and was a faithful, tender wife, because Wat was independent of her— 
Wes aee ot his weaker helpmeet. 
Thrift studied and re-stadied her household resources ; she would fain 
Sine Ue tennapediien’ oon Sanaa tat ae chance of his ful- 
proclai t. The precariousness of his un- 
dering had it own hold aM. yal task renee | Be felt — 
probably in a keener degree oyal Isabella when edged 
crown jewels and bestowed dng biog Bang ToT 
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the first grain ; 
ing apparel, besides old accounts to be at, tet, hed Tone 
a ved of the Laird’s now it was to be 


shame to cast their coats mony a da: 
red mantle, and fill m: basket with 
and hanks of yarn, may be some napery 
what need I heed though they say there’s the o’ Watery Bu 

forced, puir woman, to bode te bn own pad pen A wife 
trampin’ wi’ her creel? Jean canna be Y ioe toll ake no bar- 
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my weary banes dee in peace.” at 
4 ad .” eried Thrift, “with fortane at the | Was a handsome fellow, with a warm Gothic tint of complexion and hair, 
Bay - Wat one a nto hen ie news.” " seni but he had Gothic traits in mind as well as body ; he was not bright, he 


“ They have termed me a — and a _—— ste hens cheat Rin- 
Cockburn, unheeding ; “ geni ve ¢ me 
with wasting your means: they have said T would bring to want and 
eg 2 and now, with the "s will, their children’s will owe 


me 

“ The Lord has blessed you, father,” exclaimed Thrift, devoutly ; “he 
has given to you to return gude for evil.” 

“He ze om 9 aa en .”” responded her father, affection- 
ately, “ never failed me in my troubles, and that can now rejoice wi’ 
me when my jewel’s found.” 

“Father,” pleaded Thrift, wistfully, “ Wat never said you nay.” 

The Laird patted her comely cheek and smiled. “ Wat's a long-sighted 
chap, and has a wife and a ween to protect, and he’s been patient, forby 

t” 





Petal bt needy F gh ped in Intetlec, though excit- 
» ‘ 


frequently at second-hand, he was exceedingly hard to dispossess of a no- 
Gon cope bain i 








ith bis dec! finances and the nature of Watery Butts, would 
land the household in ru 
Now the Laird could do what he chose with his own, but with Wat lay 
what might be called the executive power exerted on the fields ; besides, 
when he first came to Watery Butts from another coun , to introduce 
Sime to his relations and Yo be wou hy and win Thrift, he sunk 
Se ae —and Ringan burn, with 
pecdacnfe wey See Ay ne ‘as a child in admitting another 
man’s claims, oe ee eee ee pursuit 
of the phantoms of his busy For the last few months had 
bean a seenet ciragaie of Watery Butts, chpest heater te cule Os, Dan 
contention, seeing that it was those who had till now been kith 
and kin in heart as well as blood : stolid tion, gradging conces- 
sions, from Wat, met by im and scorn and soreness of spirit 
fal, only Thain ane «eae a fo lag Wat, manly 

Thrift, a pigeon, =, 
A ee atl tina oe ter of Thrift’s 
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never be said that he could not support his wife by the sweat of his brow ; 


enamourment of her father ; at least, it was as his Thrift that he would | forth from them in strength and security—to win their bread—to shel- 
not hear of her journey to Ravenston, a seller not a buyer ; it should | ter and cherish them—to be praised or a 


_ The Aiotons 








never more ? 
Lawrie Blair, the wild but good-natured prodigal, whom the Laird had 


that while Watery Butts was theirs, or he retained the use of his stout| so often forgiven, the sole support of the fractions, ailing mother, who 


hands, she was driven to such shifts. 

It was in vain that Thrift reminded him that, according to country 
tradition, Sir Allan’s daughter, who had wedded a Cockburn in their 
palmy days, on the temporary forfeiture of their estate during historical 
reverses, a misfortune trom which they never recovered—better the whole 
had gone than the restoration of the mere haggs of Watery Butts—the 
widow aud her daughters had for a time maintained themselves by plait- 
ing rush mats in a aaron cottage. 

at would acknowledge no precedent ; there was necessity in their 
case, but none in hers ; she might be thankful while he was spared. For 
the Laird and his maggots, he was a good man, but he was flying in the 
face of Providence ; it was time he listened to reason. 

Thrift was keenly mortified and disappointed. She longed to abet her 
father in his need ; she could not bear that Wat should secede to the side 
of his detractors ; she piqued herself on her influence with Wat, and this 
was the first time that i had failed since he came amongst them, so 
strapping and siocere, so industrious and affectionate, since they held 
their — where the purple iris and the golden marsh marigold gave a 
July splendour to the lonely water stealing across the grey moor ; and 
Thrift remembered sundry rash pledges ond doting declarations into 
which even sober Wat Cockburn had pledged in the height of his malady, 
and felt a very ill-used and indignant woman sitting with her arms 
tightly crossed, and her eyes smarting in the fire-light, with Wat at her 

, one great block of cold cruel peer yet glancing slily down at 
her, and inwardly groaning under the smiting of his conscience——for the 
vanquished do not always bear away the only or the severest wound in 
the conflict. 

1m, 

Thrift, whose humours were wont to be passing vapours, under this 
provocation both lay down and rose up in bitterness. Wat was off ere 
she awoke, while there was yet a star in the bleak morning sky, to mar- 
shal his troop, and to see them whet their sickles before he returned for 
breakfast. e Laird was abroad, too, striding, early as it was, to his 
Will-o’-the-wisp on the moor—so completely the centre of his aspirations, 
that if it should be quenched, Thrift felt as if the very lamp of life, that 
still burned so brightly in the old student of nature’s making, would leap 
up and sink in darkness, 

Thrift went sullenly about her houschuid duties, was listless and care- 
less about her usual brisk business, soundly rebuffed little Wat when he 
was attacked with a refractory desire to continue dabbling in the water 
from which he had emerged, in order to proceed with the next stages of 
his toilette, seading him shaking, with defiant little sobs, to stand with 
his smeared face turned to the chamber wall. At length breakfast was 
Peony and catching little Wat by the hand, to him from the demon 
fire, hrift issued into’ the raw air, traversing the little fir wood swaying 
in the morning breeze, and turning her steps to the pit, in order to sum- 
mon her father to his morning meal. There was an unusual stir about 
the working, and Thrift paused on the first knowe to watch the scene. 
There it lay, so close to her that she could not only distinguish the actors, 
but hear their words. There were the heaps of hardened, trampled-down 
elay-slatey shale, and limestone surrounding the smouldering peat fire— 
there the Black yawning cavity, in which treasures more potent than dia- 
monds might lie buried—-there the rude machine that creaked round and 
round, by the old grey pony, with his dizzying mechanieal pace, 
and the seemed to have acquired in his endless cir- 
cles. The whole had a cheerlessness, and a dismal crumbling aspect, that 
seemed to eschew gain, and to pertain to disaster and decay ; and agreed 
with the cold Oc sky, and the flat which it overlook 

But in place of the slouching, lounging figure or two that waited on 
the ascent of the tub, and pay 2a its contents, and the one stationary 
man that contemplated their — - — a oe knot of fp 

against the solitary voice of command et 
hesitated to disobey.” . vas 


y: 

The Laird stood erect and still, extending his arm and giving his orders 
clearly and distinctly as ever he had done in his life. 

“ Unyoke the pony, and you, Simon Moys, lead him ower to Claygates ; 
his wind’s sair spent, but his back’s no broken, and he’ll supply the place 
of the gude grey mare that fell wi’ the full cart and broke hir hough-bane 
last night; the lave, e’en gang into the gin, and yoke to the trams, and 
pull shouther to shouther till noon.”’ 

The men looked at each other rebelliously, and then a came 
forward a and addressed Ringan Cockburn—“ It may be neebor- 
like, Laird, for Joo te lend s bend to Claygates wi’ the corn no in, and 





Martimas ” he said, blingly, but tfully, as men will re- 
mpect those who, hare sefreapect tten ly, even in furrows and 

hair; “and I’ll say we would be sweer to resist » 
for ‘re & jast master and » kind and some o’ us hae been born and 


There was panions, followed by a 
pause. The Laird wap ane te Ue tees, nae, Shen lected. jn Se 


ph pyre er ny face of the ringleader with bright, unfline eyes, 
without a contortion of passion or shame disturbing a muscle of his own 
countenance. 


on 
“Man Simon,” he said, = bey, composedly, “ yer so far richt, I 
to Claygates, were it in my power, but 
tened for silver ; I’m sending off puir Rory, whose forbear I 
I was a laddie, no to help 


but to bring me a last 
or the coal be found.” —_ . 
in blank dismay, and then broke into a 


outery— 
Laird, howk nae deeper ; ye’ve waured ower muckle already, 
set against you ; and you'll never licht a spunk frae that 


Laird’s voice bore down the clamour, like a trumpet, such a 
dauntless words—“ Gie in when the hard battle’s 
won—the fuel that shall blink on our hearth-stanes 

gladden them, and raise mair biggins on Watery Butts than there are 
ley Doubt Providence, while he’s left ae twig to 

; casting off his coat, — Cock- 
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poles, as if the might of his 
But the men were 
common reaction. “ Na, Laird,” the 
forward, “ we'll no fail you now. We'll sti 
to replace Rory : wha kens but this 
bout, and something we in’t ? and, as if they had 
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us be content, and his 

Ringe Cotta 

pry peceten Much need there a, 

over t-mou was of a leader's presence of mi 
pe Fant og action ; for, work as their comrades might, witb 
the my = of rw J over their fate—let the whole 
country be arrested to relieve strenuous exertions, it would be 
mirk night before these human bodies could be drawn from the pile of 
sand stones heaped high above the ground, where they struck their 
picks, living, life-like men that morning. 

Women, with their poms Wynd and shawls, were on 
many @ meandering line across the moor, trud to the wi with their 
pitchers and baskets, conveying breakfast to and sons terri 
engaged. At the first of the evil, they flocked in, ‘ae 
arms and screaming in sore distress, For, who were the sufferers? What 
wretched wife or mother was to find her own in that baried pair, gone 


was continually bemoaning his sins—and there she was, she who had not 
walked half the distance for pe already apprised of the calamity— 
stumbling along, her feeble hands twitching at her neckerchief or check 


apron. 

" Oh, Lawrie, Lawrie, hae ye come to this? Laird, Laird, save the 
lad that wad hee deet for ye afore the doucest an’ decentest man in = 
employ,—that has deet for you! Wae’s me, wae’s me! Had ye lived 
but a Aicher, my bairn, like your faither afore you, ye wad hae been to 
the fore through mony anither spree.” 

Thrift took her by the hand and found a seat for her on the grass, and 
tried to tell her to take heart, for Lawrie was in the Lord’s hand, even in 
that overwhelmed pit, and that he had been found at his post of duty, 
though it was but a miner’s shift. 


Iv. 

A murmur was spreading among the workers, paralyzing their efforts ; 
glances of far Gcapet comalnsaties and distress a hundredfold shot around ; 
Simon Moys again stood out, and taking off his cap, communicated some- 
thing reluctantly and hesitatingly to the Laird. Ringan Cockburn stag- 
gered, and looked up piteously to the leaden sky. No—no. Itcould not 
be! 


“Father,” said Thrift, joining him, and suddenly aware of a strange 
overlook, “ why is Wat not here? Send him and the sters word ; 
they’ll take their turn wi’ the miners. Wat will do the work of two men, 
ay, however grieved he may be to see this sight. : 

“Let alane, Thrift, my woman,” replied the Laird, weakly. Wat's 
housing the sheaves, he could do no gude here ; you see there’s no 
room for the folk already. There’s relays upon relays i let a’ be.” 

“ Housing the sheaves when men’s lives are to save! Thrift remon- 
strated meee “Father, ye dinna ken what you say, or how sair 
ye wrang Wat. I’ll run for him myself.” ’ 

“ Bide still, Thrift ; bide here, | command you,” the Laird exclaimed, 
violently. Thrift was thunder-strack ; she looked at her father, shaking 
in every limb, his fine tranquil face working with emotion. She caught 
the glances of the others, now turned from Tib Blair, sitting rocking her- 
self on the moor, all directed to herself with the same inexpressible gentle- 
ness and solemnity beaming so strangely from those familiar homely faces. 
The truth gl upon her, the awful fact that Wat, vexed by her es 
and resentment, risen from his bed ; and, as if possessed by a 
fate, had gone where he had not been for weeks, to the pit-head ; and, before 
the main portion of the workmen assembled, had borrowed a miner’s tools 
and descended the shaft—either seized with a wild superstitious notion of 
trying his individual luck in the costly and condemned speculation—or 
with a calmer of attempting to satisfy himself by actual eyesight, 
whether it held out the least glimmering of the result on which the Laird 
yet pinned his faith. 

Stiff and stark, or uttering stifled groans of mortal anguish, fathoms be- 
neath their feet, crushed and concealed in a living grave, with the clods and 
stones heaped on bis uacoffined, unshrouded breast, lay comely, kind Wat 
Cockburn, the husband and father, in the flush and promise of his man- 
hood. 

Thrift’s blae eyes glared upon the witnesses, her white cheek grew a 
purple red, and she dropped down at her father’s feet, clasping his knees, 
and writhing before him : ‘ Gie me back Wat, father ; I gave you all else, 
the bite from my bairnie’s mouth, but not Wat, never Wat !” 

Oh, hapless king of Israel, who rent thy royal robe at the mockin 
mandate of the imperious Syrian, here is a man more tortured and abased, 
as if he too were “a god to kill and to make alive ;” and one of the 
wretched suppliants his pleasant child, Thrift, a young bride three twelve- 
months back. 

Not sorrow alone, but remorse, is cankering and maddening the cordial 
happy nature, convulsing and transforming each feature as if an evil spirit 
hi itself of the fair body. 

“Oh, Tib Blair, ye hae fiyted on Lawrie mony a day, but ye parted 


friends at last ; I tell you a’ standing there, | gloomed on my Wat, my | gratefu 
e. sober, kind gudeman, m dear, dear Wat, F an ill wife, a hard beart, 


braggit him till, against better judgment, he gaed down the pit, 
and met his death this a” 
l burden of Thrift’s sad widowhood, the 
blight that will alight upon her this moment, and haunt her sank, search- 
ing eyes—her hair with not one or two slight threads, but whole flakes 
of silver breaking its brown before the October day be done, and she but 
a matron of twenty-five—until her dying moment, be it near or far ; that 
there had been discord between her and Wat Cockburn on that last 
in the cheerful light of their quiet hearth; that he had risen and gone 
out of his house in the grey morning, without one werd of reconciliation 
and reviving regard exchanged between them. They who loved each 
other so truly, who were one flesh in the blessed bands of holy wedlock ! 

Thrift’s first paroxysm of d suok in exhaustion, and with 
hands and heart cold and heavy as lead, she sat as still as Tib Blair. 
Another hand led away the innocent, ignorant, daunted child, or forced 
por eee get y ed rd. Now that he was gone, taken from her so 
suddenly and lly, Thrift cared for rn. 

Many a strong arm 
shades of evening fell chill on those wastes ; by the red sm 
lan the Laird looked and aged as some patriarch—God- 
forsaken like Job—before there wae a halt, ashout, and the signal that the 

the 


fi 


a ye red togethe ted ring 
men clustered to; r, an ta! ; 
faces, and sobbed anew wun bites otobonen A board had been fixed 
above the ordinary tub, and u; it a man was ascending, with a dark 
mass resting at his feet ; wv and cautiously they wound the yo! un- 
til they were almost ou a level with the bystanders. The lights fell o 
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“ There’s life in him ; bat howd him frae his mither.”’ 

Life! what a power is in that sound, it be but a vapour 
pecan | in its ye x here a = Life! how the 
name alone can revive ies, strange and 
wonderful as humanity can Tib Blair rose up stre: 


ngthened, and 
followed on her own the less, bruised form. Was not her Law- 
rie still in life, and might not a merciful Providence spare him, maimed 
and helpless, for her, his old mother, to tend and succour—for her 
feeble fingers might spin day and night—to whom she would never again 
sete a 2 spiteful answers? A wild i nation, but still a of 
ope to lighten the miserere of the berea heart. And how 
Cockbura coveted that burden, and what would she not have given 


Wat's clenched hand retained a ous it of 
as cont Casa, Meld taro ot bans, ch eu © aan, eat enter an dene 
stances. 


God's arm had been over the pair in the recesses of the shaken pit, 
se tagt megap uae tps foci int ty “ea as 
febed duaire, the fong ‘ Cockbarsls' bany lite, wes 

















achieved ; the “e Ss prosperity of Watery Butts 
was secured to is latest descendants ad 

Oo more verty disheartening struggles—no more 
thwarting a more mockery and contempt: perhaps, for 


none 
that had dug with grim application Lida A the | and 
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their future moderation and peace, Wat Cockburn and Thrift needed the 
fiery ordeal of that miserable October day to precede the change in their 
fortunes ; but to Ringan Cockburn, in necessary. 
He was too truly great to be elated by triumph, any more than he had 
been depressed by discomfiture and failure ; though he smiled on the 
happiness of others, and rested on his noble, peaceful laurels. 





—_—— 
IMPERIALISM. 
There has been, for some time past, a growing desire for some kind of 
despotism. It is not settled whe it is to be the despotism of the Ca~ 
sars, of the T Co Denon, ot Dn Ree, f Se Seinen, 
or of Jack Cade. But this much is clear, that to some who owe all they 


are to English freedom, lish has become a weariness, an ob- 
struction, and a nuisance. It is as well to look before we . Freedom 
comes to the unwilling, she does not return to the willing, slave. 

In the late war, people were all for a vigorous Under a 
despotism everything would have gone well with us, as it did with France 

Russia. Under a des soo Geemee Sone gues & Sly gens of 
peace the experience and its of war ; youthful genius would have com- 
manded our armies as well as those of Austria ; the Prince would not have 
— down ; our camp would have been as free from suffering as the 

rench ; our operations would have been guided by the omniscience 
which controlled Crimean from St. Petersburg, and tried to 
control them from Paris. Under a despotism, there would have been 
no favouritism and no jobbing. The native element of favouritism and 
jobbing is public opinion: they perish before a czar. 

If you have for your d a soldier like Frederic or Napoleon, or a 
lover of glory like Louis Quatorze, you will have vigorous war, and 
enough of it. You will see all the resources of your coun’ i 
~~ heart’s content for one great t by one strong 
ive on gaszettes and grass, and read in a desolate home the glorious 
ings that you have made homes desolate from Moscow to id. What 
we Go ee of the et the horrors of the Russian cam- 
paign ? despotism is of course welcome to soldiers as 
= may see whenever a Napier speaks of the enlightened ood ciiiing 

gaudage of Napoleon. But that war is better waged, or borne wi 


tion belled by all history, frots Merethon to Sebastopol, "Waa the adm 
’ m Mara! as be 
eet Teely less trammelled 


to 
nistration of the Public Council in the cam 
by “ red tape” than those of the English War-office in Crimea? And 
as to favouritism, was it a people's minister or a king’s mistress that, aftel 
Rosbach, gave another army to “ poor Soubise?”’ Was it a constitutionar 
government or an enlightened despot that sent the dying St. Arnaud as 
the price of services in a conspiracy, to paralyze the march on Sebasto- 
pol, and entail on the two armies the murderous misadventure of the win- 
ter ? The English minister was condemned ; the French Emperor 
was lauded to the skies. But if the French army had been led by the 
aan France then in exile, instead of the accomplice of the 
a the English minister’s army would have wintered in Se- 
bastopo 

Compare the generals and war ministers whom Louis Quatorze inhe- 
rited from Huguenotism and the Fronde, with those whom he made for 
himself by absolute monarchy before the end of his rei Or, if the Ro- 
man Empire is the type, compare the of the Senate with the ge- 
nerals of the Emperors ; compare the conduct of the Senate to Marius and 
Cwsar when in command against the public enemy, with the conduct of 
the Em to Germanicus, A and Belisarius. Politics is an ex- 
perimental science ; and those who, in their treatment of it, wish to be 
specially scientific, are bound to have a special regard to facts. Where 
are the facts that prove that, in their choice or treatment of or 
any other public servants, commonwealths are swayed by private passion 
or interests, and despots by the public ? 

Vigorous administration is one source 
another. Valour lives by glory, and glory is the 
“ What will they say of us in England #” would lose my 4 = 


2 


more useful in extremity to serve out ts; and if the crosses of the 

Bu have a lustre, it is the light of liberty which on them 
ee, eae ly conferred 

Cwsar and Napoleon learnt victory 
Frederic played the , O 
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have far more power over the lawless passions of men in general, and 








The founder of the Roman Empire is becoming the idol of literary men, 
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| Quebee on the 16th or f May, 1820. He had been requested by 


ae in particular, when morals shall have been reconstructed on phy- | who seem to think that they put off the reproach of a gentle calling and | the Government of Canada, through the medium of two of its members, 
sical princ 


once convinced that they are physiological, and not divine. What makes 
men fall into vice is their being still in the theological stage of social and 
ethical science, and fancying that virtue, instead of being the dictate of | 
their cranium, isthe will of God. But we may reasonably ask that the re- | 
generation of payee = should be actually accomplished before the des- | 
tinies of man are s ca on the result. Give the moonbeams of the La- 
putan sage time to ripen into cucumbers, before you place the ordinary | 
vegetable beyond our reach. We say this in the most liberal sense, and 
merely from a desire, which we trust is not unphilosophical, of combin- 
ing the existence with the progress of our species. 

e thing is surprising. The Comtists are most severe in exacting the | 
highest scientific training for politics. You must go through all the sci- | 
ences in the inverse order of their complexity, from mathematics (of which | 
it would seem you must be a master in your teens) to biology, before you 
venture to dpen your lips upon political subjects. Not only so—ifwe un- 
derstand rightly, you must trace the whole scientific progress of humanity, | 
and begin with fetich mathematics to end in positive social science. Yet | 
some of M. Comte’s disciples want to make a peasant emperor. Is it that 
ignorance is the next best thing in government to omniscience? Is it that 
the head of a peasant is less likely to be turned by the elevation? Nature 
seems to have intended the educated classes to contribute the work of their 
heads to the common fund of society, as the peasant contributes the work 
of his hands. But highly educated men wish to reverse this arrangement. 
Let them remember that reading and writing were treason under Jack | 
Cade, and that the republic of the Sanseulottes had no need of chemists. | 
No doubt they say in their hearts that the right-minded among the edu- 
cated classes will still be had in honour, and stand as ministers of wisdom 
beside the Sansculottic throne ; and perhaps they think that the rest may 
be mercifully allowed to remain in a depressed state as the purchasers 
and admirers of strong publications against themselves. But again we 
“Y, remember Jack Cade ! 

ye could understand a French terrorist desiring the despotism of a | 
Lyons operative, because such a despot would wreak the vengeance of | 
his class on the noble and the rich. French terrorists do the noble and 
the rich the honour, never done them by a Master of the Ceremonies or a 
Herald’s Office, to believe that their blood can regenerate mankind. But 
these cruel aud cowardly hankerings have not yet found a place in Eng- 
lish hearts. 

We have not yet been told how the first democratic emperor is to be 
cupetein’. By universal suffrage, we presume. But how to get to the 

lot is the difficulty. In the case of Cwsar, Cromwell, and both Buona- 
partes, the process was greatly simplified by a military pre-election. We 
should like a French Imperialist to tell us what would bave happened if 
the people, in the free exercise of the highest of all prerogatives, had 
voted No. Nor, again, is the mode of succession in a democratic empire 
yet settled. Sometimes it seems as if an occasional break in the heredi- 
pa line—such as that which raised to the throne the late Czar Nicholas 

the present Emperor of Austria—would be enough to make the em- 
pire democratic. At other times it seems to be intended that the empire 
should be bequeathed by sage to sage or clown to clown, nobody being 
capable of the sg my before the age of thirty or thirty-five—a rule which 
would always be kept in the spirit though it would often be broke in the 
letter, since the wisdom of sons of princes always outstrips their 
years. One thing only seems clearly determined, that is, that these des- 
oy are always to be wise and good. It is a sage provision ; for if the 
ife of a nation issummed up in one man, and that man is a fool ora 
miscreant, what is the life of the nation ? 

It is strange that Comtists should go down to the uneducated classes 
for a despot ; and it is equally strange that they should go back to the | 
Roman Empire for the type of their government. Their key to histo | 
is the law of necessary progress. According to their philosophy (whic | 
we readily admit to be not without its merits in the way of enlarging our 
historical sympathies), every institution, slavery and cannibalism in- 
cluded, is good for its “a and for its day only. Reactioa is with them | 
the one political sin. Julian and Philip the Second stand doomed in their 
calendar to everlasting execration, not for having been extremely wicked 
(which Julian at least was not,) but for having been supremely retro- 
grade ; a doom which, by the way, seems to us, on the necessarian theory 
rather hard, inasmuch as the receding wave is as necessary, and 
fore as little open to stricture, as advancing tide. And yet, this 
being the og the world, we, the heirs of all the ages, the contem- 
poraries of M. Comte, are to retrograde ~ am centuries, and, philoso- 
——_ disregarding the most glaring di of circumstance, borrow 

n a heathen empire of many subject nations a constitution for a single 
Christian nation at the present day. This is of a piece with the proposal 
to put back our ional relations to a time when there were no 
Northern Powers, no Austria, no Prussia, no Holland, no British Colonies, 
no Turkey, no India, no United States, and when all the countries of the 
civilized world were provinces of Rome. So strange are the attempts 
which are made hy Dante aes ae tone by highly endowed minds, 
to put off the burden and change the lot of man. | 

the Roman Empire was to Rome and to the world, and whether 
English and Christian liberty would be well exchanged for it, the histo- 
rians of Rome and Constantinople, and the writers of the New Testament, 
must say. If they are not to be believed, there is no history of the Ro- 
man Empire at all. Fancy may revel in the void. 

The Roman emperors added to the command of the army the tribune- 
ship of the le, not as a check, but as a weapon of absolute power. 
They fe like the Bourbons, the mob of their capital. They 
its cruel cowardice with provincial slaughter, and its indolence with | 
pa oe of provincial corn, which extinguished for ever the agriculture | 

the free peasantry of Italy. They gave it in public baths and thea- | 
tres a tithe perhaps of what they lavished in golden houses, fabulous | 


to lave itsshame. Such <demo- | 
before be mpetial ome. 
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ch it seems has never before been noticed) of Im 

read the classics, and knew li and justice when he saw 
them, and knew a great ruler when he saw him too; but to Milton the 
Roman egeeees creel eeumen teas. It is true that Milton thought 
of mind and spirit: to him mere r was not all. 

pire as a relief; and their state under 
b rpation which. in a modern free state 
ibject provinces, is an unmixed crime. it asa re- 
lief, but did they find it one ? Much is said upon the subject although little 
‘ow that the fairest lands of Italy t 


cracy (whi 
Milton 


judging pire, we must keep it clear of Christianity. We 
see it by itself, with the morals of Juvenal and Petronius, and with Cesar 
forGod. It persecuted the Church first, and made her a tyranny after- 
wards. ee ee eS ee ore ee Go Gas Oe 
ee ~ of q It could 


} | infant son, to whom the late earl bequeathed his 


the strong oppressors of the world ; and who have found room for the 
Cwsarian and Christian systems of morals, as it were for the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems of astronomy, in one comprehensive mind. Cwsar 
was in one sense a great man, as the founder of an empire will in one 
sense always be. He had in perfection that genius for organization 
which is only inferior to the genius for giving life. 
excused profligate ambition. He did not look on the moral agony of a 
great nation struggling to be free and to free mankind, and see in that 
agony a vulgar crown for his own selfish pride. In him appeared the 
lust of his successors, but not yet mated with their cruelty ; and his self- 
ishness was the limit of his crimes. The founder of the Empire was a 
great man, but the Empire which he founded was Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Ulaudius, Nero, civil war. 

A city of bandits and debauchees, an effete nobility, a rabble of politi- 
cal lazzaroni, a world of oppressed and plundered provinces, without a 
moral faith and without a God, sank down bencath a sensualist despotism, 
Such we are bidden to believe was the natal hour, and such the origin, 
of the perfect polity, the noblest work of man. And what were the au- 
thors of that work? Cwsarian writers paint the infamy of the Antonies, 
who were destined to set their feet on the necks of Cicero and Cato, and 
applaud the irony of fate. Fate may be ironical, but Providence is not. 
Providence does not inspire selfish ambition with great thoughts for the 
good of the world, or send moral blessings to mankind by the hand of 
swindlers and debauchees. 

The few Romans who still, with all their faults and all their grotesque- 
ness, believed in God, in spirit and in duty, fell struggling for those 
liberties which (as they saw no free Christendom beyond) seemed to them 
the last libertics of mankind—those liberties which, if they were not as 
Christian liberties, had yet raised the head of humanity above Babylon 
and Persia, and brought the majesty of law into aa anarchic world. It 
is equally foolish to hate and to imitate the character of the Roman 
Stoics: Nature has long broken the stern mould in which that character 
was cast, and given to virtue a gentler and a more graciousform. Their 
last struggles are ily 1 in the name of Destiny. That is 
an easy rule of historical judgment which always damns the fallen ; that 
is an easy philosophy of history which turns all events into laws with a 
“must.” But give Destiny her time. When the world had tried Cxsar 
and Epicurus to the full, Cato mounted the throne in the Antonines. 

The French Empire, again, was proclaimed by liberal journalists, after 
the fireworks at Paris, to be a new kind of despotism. With submi sion, 
it is not new, but young. “ At first,” says Plato, of the democratic des- 
pots of his own and of all times—* at first he goes about greeting all he 
meets with smiles and caresses, repudiating the name of despot, and pro- 
mises largely to individuals and the public, and relieves men of their 
debis, and gives lands to the commonalty and his friends, and wears an 
aspect of goodwill and gentleness towards all."’ This, while liberty still 
throbs, while the ashes of national honour still glow, while public opinion 
still retains something of its power, while the subjects are not yet born 
slaves. Then comes the secure and full-grown despot. There is a twi- 
light between day and night. Has history taught us even this simple 
lesson in vain ?—7o be concluded next week. 





_———. 
THE GREAT SHREWSBURY CASE. 


The claim of Lord Talbot to the earldom of Shrewsbury is now at 
length fairly before the House of Lords, and it will come on for hearing 
at the carliest possible opportunity after Thursday next. As it directly 
involves the first and oldest earldom in the land, and indirectly affects 
estates of the annual value of £40,000, our readers will readily believe us 
when we say that the Shrewsbury case will rival in interest and importance 
the great Douglas and Berkeley cases. 

The printed document formally asserting the claim on the part of his 
lordship was laid upon the table of the Upper House on Thursday last. 
It consists of 41 pages of genealogical and other matter, and is entitled, 
“ The Case ofthe Right Hon. Henry John Chetwynd, Earl Talbot, claimin, 
to be Earl of Shrewsbury.” It —_ be yg me by présen 4 
a petition to her Majesty, praying that the title, dignity, o! 
Barl of Shrewebury might be declared and adjudged to belong to him, 
and that a writ of summons to Parliameut might issac to him by the title 
and dignity aforesaid, her Majesty was pleased to refer the sai —, 
together with the Attorney-General’s report thereon, to the House of 
Peers on the 9th of May. 1857, who oa the 11th day of May, referred it to 
the Committee of Privileges to consider and thereon. 

It first recites the terms and limitations of the pees under which the 
earldom was originally conferred in 1442 upon John Talbot, the great 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and General of the English army in the wars with 
France, and carries down the pedigree, step by step, through seven gene- 
rations, from father to son, in a direct line, until the elder h of the 
first earl’s family became extinction the death of Edward, eighth carl, with- 
out issue male, on the Sth of Febuary, 1617. 

It then shows how, on the failure of the elder line, the earldom descend- 
ed upon the heirs male of Sir Gilbert Talbot, of Grafton, K.G., as repre- 
sentative of Gilbert, third son of the second earl, and was enjoyed by 
them successively down to the year 1850, when it became extinct by the 
death of Bertram Arthur Talbot, the late earl, at Lisbon. 

It further recites that Earl Talbot now claims to be entitled to the earl- 
doms of Shrewsbury, Wexford, and Waterford, as nearest heir male of the 
said Sir Gilbert Talbot, through the second marriage of his con John, and 
consequently as nearest heir male of the body of the first carl, and that 


he beg: leave to lay before this most honourable house the t * case”’ 
io support of his i. The “ case,” which is si by Sir F. Thesiger, 
Sir ¥ Kell , and Mr. T. F. Ellis, barrister-at-law, as counsel for the 


claimant, alleges that Sir John Talbot of Albrighton married as his se- 
cond wife Elizabeth Wrottesley, by whom he had issue two sons, of whom 
the elder died young, while the line was continued by the younger son, 
John, of Sal , who married Olive Sherrington, and whose son, Sher- 
rington Talbot, bent by his second marriage, with Mary, daughter of John 
Wash , three sous, of whom the two elder died without leaving is- 
sue, and that the line of descent was contin 
sometime Bishop of Durham. He was the 
Chancellor of England, who was raised to the peerage in 1783 as Lord 
Talbot, and whose son, created Earl Talbot of Ingestre in 1784, was 
grandfather of the t claimant. 

We understand that the opponents of his lordsbip’s claim are three 
in number—first, the Duke of Nor folk, as guardian of the interests of his 


med by the third son, William, 
father of Charles Talbot, Lord 


& 


Alton Towers ; secondly, the Princess Doria P i 
surviving child of John, 16th earl ; and thirdly, 
Talbot, county Wexford, as a rival claimant to the title. 

In event of Earl Talbot being able to establish his claim to the earl- 
dom of Shrewsbury to the satisfaction of the Commi 
bis lordship will become earl of England and alco 
also Earl of Wexford and Waterford ; and then we imagine 
will have to be entered upon before the Court of Chancery 
session of the Shrewsbury estates at Alton and other 
ties of Stafford, Oxford, Worcester and Berks. In case, however. 
House of Lords should decide that his lordship’s claim 
the other claim—namely, that of Major Talbot, will 

understand, 


their lordships’ decision. The gallant major, as we 
his pedi, up to William, fourth son of George, the fourth 

wan tule 0 Kuight of the Garter for his valiant conduct at the 
Stoke, June 16th, 1447.—Observer, June 1. 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 
EVIDENCE OF CHIEF JUSTICE DRAPER. 
a a py 
, for the taking the evidence on. 
~ 7 So kabensbere, the Secretary for the Colonies, occupied 
, and the members present, were Lord John Russell, 
John Pakington, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Christie, Mr. Kinnaird, 


Mr. Lanovcuenre said that he had received a paper from Mr. 
Justice Draper, which was of im to the it ingu 
He should hand it in, with a view to its publication. 
related to the boundaries of the English and Freneh North American 
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His age tempted and | 


Se 


iples. Justice and humanity will gain new force when we are | invest themselves with factitious manhood by identifying themselves with | to undertake the duty of coming to England to watch the investigation, 


, which it had been communicated to them was about to take place before 
| a Committee of the House of Commons, with a view of pressing whatever 
| he deemed necessary for the rights and interests of the Province. He 
| had his instractions from the Government of Canada, which he would 
| hand in, if Mr. Labouchere had no objection. 

Mr. Lanovcuere said that he had no oijection ; but asked why his as- 
sent was asked !—Mr. Draper said that he looked to the right hononrable 
gentleman as the representative of Canada and of all the Colonies. —The 
instructions were then put in. 

Mr. Drarer presumed that he had coms over to this country in conse- 
; quence of a despatch which had beeu seat to the Canadian Government 
| announcing the institution of the prescut inquiry, but he had not been 
| sent here to give evidence. 
| Mr. Ertice—Do you appear here asa witness ?—Mr, Daarer -Iam not 
) authorized by my instructions to appear here as a witness.—Nr. Cuisce 

—You therefore appear here to give evidence merely as an individual. 
Mr. Drarerr—My instructions, I am afraid, give me too unlimited a 
| discretion. They fess the whole matter to my discretion. The hon, 
| gentleman then continued, in answer to questions from Mr, Labouchere, 
| to say that he had no personal knowledge of the territory. He was of 
| opinion that the rights and interests of Canada were materially involved 
by the present inquiry, in the following particulars: first, with regard to 
what was considered to be the true boundary ; secondly, with regard to 
the deep interest which the people of Canada have that the territory 
should be governed and maintained as a British possession, and thirdly, 
because the people of Canada look at the territory as a country into 
which they ought to be permitted to extend their settlements. At present 
it was understood that the Hudson’s Bay Company claimed, as a legal 
right, all lands drained by streams that flow into Hudson’s Bay and Hud- 
son’s Straits. This was a claim which had never been advanced until 
recently, and it was one which was inconsistent with every claim which 
had been made by the Company during a century and a half of its exis- 
tence. He had prepared a paper on this portion of the inquiry, contain- 
ing extracts from authorities, which he would hand in. 

r. Ettice—I am not sure how far it may be right to place an exparte 
ease of this kind upon the records of the Committee.—Mr. Lanoucunre— 
Mr. Ellice, you may come down and give us extracts on the other side. 

Mr. Drarer assured the Committee thet his paper was perfectly fair, 
and contained everything that was favourable, as well as unfavourable to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The paper was then putin. In answer to 
the question what he considered would be for the advantage of Canada, 
Mr. Draper replied :—“* My own proposal is, that Canada should have a 
free right to explore and survey the capabilities of the territory ; to open 
roads by a system of free gean's, which in a short time would attract 
population, and facilitate access to a country which at present is, compa- 
ratively inaccessible ; and with power to lay out townships, and as fast as 
they were laid out, these portions should form part of from the 
boundaries of the Province to the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Lasovcuere—Could Canada govern and manage that vast terri- 
tory? 

Wr. Drarer—At present, I should say nay. Iam of opinion that all 
the territory bordering on the United States should be settled as speedily 
as possible, and be adequately protected. 

Mr. Lanovcurre—Could Canada at once take chi 
Settlement, and incur the expense of its maintenance 

Mr. Drarer—If it were thrown open, the people of Canada, he hg awd 
would go to the Saskatchewan instead of going, as at present, to Mine- 
sota. Some of the most valuable settlers in Canada, the Glengarry High- 
landers, were about to go to the United States—a step which they would 
not take, if they could go to this territory. He might add that the French 


| 
} 


of the Red River 


had successfully carried on trade in these districts, which are now said to 
be impassable. They went up the Ottawa, and extended their into 
the Far West. He should propose that the territory east of Rocky 


Mountains should be added to Canada. He believed that the Province 
would at once undertake the expense of survey and exploration. He 
could not sey if the Red River Settlement was erected into a mm as 
an appendage to Canada, whether the Provincial Legislature would in- 
cur any expense for that pw . because, from the office he had the 
honour to hold, he was totally disconnected with politics. The entire 
subject had been considered Le commission appointed in 1816 or 1818, 
to consider the differences which then existed between the Hudson’s Ba: 
Company and the North West Com) z, wad the report of Mr. Coltman 
would be found in the Journals of of Commons 

of 1818. He was not aware that there had been any conflicts with the 
nations west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Lanovcerre—If a promise were made that this territory should 
eventually go to Canada, would 7 leave the rights of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company as they are at present 

Mr. Drarer.—My — is, that, for the purpose of protecting the 
Indians, it is of great importance, for some time at all events, that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company should maintain those stations, and that trade 
which they have hitherto carried on. I would suggest for this purpose 
that the limits of the Company “vy be pan ayl | a line drawa south 


of Norway House, according to prop 

after the treaty of Ryswick, or SS Pe 

starting from Cape Perdrix, in 58) north latitude, whi 

the Company at the time of the treaty of Utrecht, and a second 

the 1750. The boundaries of the Province of Canada were settled 
two statutes 1774 and 1791. He hoped that his children would 

w pass through this territory, 
connectin, " 


Mr. Lanovcnerk—Have you considered the rights of the Company to 
this territory and to exclusive possession of trade in a legal point of 
view? 


Mr. Daarer—I have never entertained a doubt that the exclusive right 
to trade is contrary to the Statute of the 2lst of James L, cap. 3. Lord 
Grey, in 1850, offered to refer the question of exclusive trade to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and I am inclined to think 
that this would be the —— course to adopt. I have collected some 
cases—the opinion of great legal authorities bearing upon the point. 

Upon being asked whether he would hand that i 
had not applied his mind judicially to the question—he had merely pre- 
h might be useful to Counsel in arguing the case. 
t was not an opinion—it was more in the nature of instructions for a 


brief. 
Mr. pe Ges ey ae 
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to them they would then seek by tiation 

that which they now claimed nt pe Upon the subject of 
the mineral and other 
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Ber oa mane ; : seupied ? Had he | of any other. Go where you will—on the Bourse, at the Halle, in the] held by the string, and forms a protection against the rays of the sun. 
poor! oy Mr Joun no Gant ‘Anal did he know that cabens of Paris, in the public gardens beneath the very windows of the] The lady does the same with her shawl and bonnet, and so avoids the 
s the 3 ve awed abn of starvation had occurred through the failure | Tufleries, we hear of nothing but the visit to the Museum of Artillery necessity of carrying a sun shade. The same journal has a caricature, 
of the ¢ ropa ‘on asioued by the severity of the climate? and its consequences, both already accomplished and to come. Indeed, | representing @ bathing establishment by the sea-shore. A gentleman 
. M “4 Dn oan ane that the lands referred to were up in the north, bor- | as we listen to the oft-told tale, we cannot help remembering Montes- comes up, and finding an immense crinoline ling erect, 7 ° 
le ins y 1 brador ; but the whole stream of emigration was flowing to | quieu’s record of the “ odd story” which once got afloat in bis native | “ Ah! here is a tent, but how the deuce am I to get into it? = , at the 
‘he es -n * re esttlomeats were ra’ id! progressing. The failure of | town. “During the three weeks, which was the time this ‘ odd story’ } same moment, the proprietress of the article cries out in great a arm from 
a Mt rt hme | snada was not seal ad the settlers often applied to | occupied the attention of the polite world of the place, I had the satis-) where she is bathing, “ Monsieur, laissez mon jupon tranquille, je vous 
the Governmest fer aid to purchase seed wheat, But in regard to the | faction of hearing it repeated two hundred and twenty-five times over, | prie. . 
Saguenay he could not speak from personal knowledge, and, therefore, he | at which I was greatly rejoiced.” We have improved in most things} Iyrerrerence ov Peers at Evectrions.—An important petition is to 
would eerer the Committee to the gentleman to whom he had already al- | since Montesquien’s time, and in the art of story-telling most of all, 50} be presented to the House of Commons from certain electors of West 
luded. Mr. Roche, who had visited the settlements along the river, and | that we can accomplish much more than in the days of the great philoso- | Norfolk, praying for an inquiry into alleged interference in the late elec- 
“ \d furnish every information respecting them. There were portions | pher, and tell our “odd story” two hundred and twenty-five times in} tion for the division by the Earl of Leicester, lord-lieutenant of the 
; the torritor held under the eseee to trade, in which no power exis- | one day, but in as many different ways, so as to make it acceptable to} county, Lord Hastings, Lord Sondes, and Lord Walsingham. The peti- 
t lto movant he inflax of United States emigrants. There was only | each peculiar listener and his identical manner of thinking. The tale of} tion commences by citing “an ancient resolution of your honourable 
on Ae. inary line of boundary unless the Imperial Government acted | the visit to the Museum of Artillery has been told in many ways, but the | house” as follows :—* That it is a high infringement of the liberties and 
with an Co and decision, he was afraid that portions of that territory | one known by the well-informed to be the true version las been re-| privileges of the Commons of the United Kingdom for any Lord of Par- 
would be ntirely Americanized, and lost altogether to thiscountry. The | counted as follows : a st ' liament or other peer or prelate (not being a peer of Ireland at the time 
subject of this inquiry excited great interest in Canada. There were | The Emperor wishing, en connaisseur, to exhibit to this King of Bava-| elected, and not having declined to serve for any county, city, or borough 
oe far-seeing ~. reflecting men who had only in view the permanent | ta the various contrivances for gaining time and power in the use of| of Great Britain) to concern himself in the election of members to serve for 
welfare of British North America. Of the former it might be said, as De- | fleldpieces, of a of which he is himself the inventor, was enchanted | the Commons in Parliament (except only any peer of Ireland at such elec- 
Salles said of the Jesuits, “ when they established posts in the Far-west, | at the idea of developing his system to so willing a listener as his royal) tion in Great Britain respectively, where such peer shall by himself or 
their Christianity was beaver.” guest, and accordingly a day was fixed for the expedition to be made in| any others be proposed to be elected), or for any lord-lieutenant or gov- 
Ta reply to “ uostion from Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Draven said he had | company to the Musée d'Artillerie, where specimens of the different en-|ernor of any county to avail himself of any authority derived from his 
hoard bai he had no personal knowledge of the fact, that the Hudson's | gines of destruction at present known are kept for exhibition. His| commission to influence the election of any members to serve for the 
Ray Gompany were in the habit of obtaining several skins of the silver | Majesty was in high good-humour at the thought of astonishing the silent | ¢ in Parliament.” The petitioners then state that they have rea- 
fi x wort r twenty pounds each, for three or four tin pots, worth a king, and orders were sent to despatch a certain quantity of workmen | son to believe that proceedings in direct violation of this resolution were 
oe shillin vs. Yet he was apprebeasive of the consequence of at once | from Vincennes to assist in drawing out the different heavy pieces of ar-| practised at the last election by the noblemen mentioned, and particu- 
abolishin She exolusive trade, because the Indians were now entirely de- | tillery which might excite the most curiosity in the mind of the visitor. | larly by the Earl of Leicester, ord-lieutenant, so as to compromise and 
very J on the Company for ammunition and food, whilst, before the | The time passed pleasantly enough in the examination of the early in-| supersede the electoral rights of the constituency, and they therefore 
an -< P Baropeans into the territory, they had been enabled to sup- | struments of warfare, and much agreeable discussion, and many bril-| pray for inquiry. The petition is to be presented by Mr. Roebuck, M. P., 
pa ln ‘ liant ideas emanated from the two illustrious heads upon the subject of| soon after the Whitsuntide recess. — Times. 
. Mr. Frrawiiiam asked whether a Committee of the Provincial Parlia- Se = atilit pare) hy 4 a S aint shine bis ane 
i i i » this question on the motion © best means of subdu e iminis fing ei, . , ; 
eo be ces : sun; sae At length came the more modern inventions of the same nature, and Tar Epieurcu Saree ——— First Ae en Th of al 
°' Mr. Dear said he believed so, and he also believed that mach better | the Emperor’s good humour was increased tenfold on bebolding the ad- | burgh ——- _ ved in po oa lew = pe - | ie 
: information could be obtained in Canada as to the condition and capabili- miration excited by the display of such wonderful machinery for the de- a am Pp sme v pe — re te n+ ietenanes of the 
' ties of the territory than in England. He meant that witnesses could be | struction of the human species. One of the newest of these inventions am — Moe t means 0 ot —- S caenemedinterenae 
. examined on the spot—persons who had lived in the territory for years, | struck the royal guest with wonder, and he requested to have its a = oe ty-ey _ ” ee eet Siaodiamnaatsiieedh nations 
‘ such as retired officers of the Company. He might mention one of these, — Thereupon, three of the workmen came forward, headed by | ®&T a ‘> Tee * Ae e — eg te meng ed 
Mr. Macdonell, who had corresponded with him before he left Canada. |® foreman, and, unscrewing the divers pieces of the machine, and ex- | age an bit gdom. > soe = y; Sateat Bainba it 
\ vd i M donell who implicated in getting | plaining the use of each as they drew it forth, left the mind of the King ong felt a bitter grievance by inhabi re 
Eee. Eazsen— Tele & What Mr, Mestenell wie was lay & 8 ' " . ; has led to much passive resistance to the law, and to the consequent sale 
up the Indian difficulties upon Lake Superior ? in a total bewilderment of admiration at the taleat of his Imperial host, f the oat manga te mit tandems enrages 4 
Mr. Draren—Not at all. The gentleman I mean is 84 years of age, | ‘0 Whose invention is due this very specimen. As it was being put to- th ¢ goods, nals to Parti om tn at on Geauiaak aa 
and was long in the service of the North-West Company. He has nothing | gether again, the King, unable to control his delight, expatiated in warm b —— age: thoriti _ Se aie nema ’ 
to do with Mr. Macdonell, whose name has been connected with a matter, | terms upon oe gn he had experienced, and especially at the sight | °Y samen tamareratce y 3 
the real history of which ‘has been very much eraggerated. of the last wondrous engine. Now, it is well known that with taciturn 
At the conclusion of Chief Justice Draper's evidence, which lasted from | people every kind of amour propre may be concealed, if not wholly sub-| | Tax Winer or THe Derby axp Oaxks.—Blink Bonny was bred by 
12 till nearly 4 o'clock, Mr. Labouchere, on the part of the Committee, | ued, save the amour propre d'auteur, and that is generally of the subtle| Mr, William I’Anson, of Spring Cottage, Malton. In 1856 and 1857, she 
thanked the honourable gentleman for the important and valuable evi- | kind which eseapes control, even when there is greatest cause for conceal-| foaled colts by Annandale, the yearling being called Balnamoon. 
dence which he had given. ment. As the instrament was rolled back to its place, this mour propre| Blink Bonny is a bay mare, standing 15 hands 2} inches high, has a 
————_ completely got the better of the usual pradence of the Emperor, and in| yery neat lean head, rather wide ears, and good length of neck ; is very 
a i a . . answer to one expression of wonder from the royal lips of his guest, he deep in the girth, and beautiful oblique shoulders, immense 
THE NAPIER LETTER-WRITER. exclaimed, “ It is with tools like these that Empires are built up!’ ribs, AT 4 rooping a little towards the tale, which is a thin 
MODELLED ON THE EPISTOLARY PRODUCTIONS OF THAT DISTINGUISHED The words echoed with a ghastly sound through the long gallery in| switch,” with very strong thighs, great bone, and large hocks and 
FAMILY OF MARTYRS. which they were standing ; but there was no pause ; and it seemed as if| knees, She has a white blaze in the face running down towards the nose, 
We have so often done justice to the noble qualities that have made the |nO one had listened ; for the foreman, dropping to the floor the iron | and one white fore fetlock joint. Her temper is remarkably docile, and 
Napi -n of mark, that we deem it fair once in a while to let our | Pincers he was holding, and advancing a few paces, forgetful of the im-| her appearing generally conveys the idea of carrying with ease a great 
“ere oe Cy, Se ve odin mense distance which separates a sovereign from the vile roture of which | weight to hounds. 
readers see the weak points in the character of certain of them. It is| the people is composed, took up the words and shouted furth, “ Ay, but 
needless to point out the source, whence this humorous squib is bor-| it must not be forgotten that it is by them also that empires are over-} Tue Pieasvres or Yacutive.—The Earl of Yarborough’s magnifi- 
rowed. thrown.”’ A loud hurrah burst from the rest of the workmen, and cries! cently fitted 4 acht, the schooner Zoe, has been totally wrecked. The 
. 2 ie 7P . of “ C'est vrai,, c'est vrai, ne U'oubliez pas,” caused the poor King of Bavaria, | earl, accom by the Hon. W. Monson, and other friends, was cruis- 
4 Mopier, in ennwer to « trodeman's cireular requeting patronage. with whom, it is said, the Paris water had disagreed to an alarming ex-| ing in the North Sea on the night of the 24th ult., when the vessel drifted 
“Su,—Take back your blatant manifesto. Whether its contents state | tent, to turn fearfully pale; while the Emperor, whose lip quivered| by the tide on a sandbank, fourteen miles off the Norfolk coast, and 
truth of falsehood, you insult an ill-paid man by inviting him to make | slightly, mended matters im ly with as bland a smile as his flash-| rolled over. The noble owner and his friends, with the crew, took to the 
purchases, aad therefore you may go to the father of lies. ing eyes and distended nostrils would permit, by replying : “Je n’oublie| boats, and the water being smooth they safely reached the coast guard 
“A. Napier, Bombardier-General.” | rien croyez-le,”’ and ordering a handsome gratuity to be distributed to the | station. 
A Napier, in ty'ak esitétiien to Diver. a he withdrew, a meme a vo pene of the | om 
“ side-arms, in consequence of the indisposition is royal companion, “rR, 
saraae Prowse hae ake mee ane testi wore Norte nts basen ake of the ai, no molevation has inen| GOWER EAGSRRRTTS tate meemaseene Penton wr 
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grading ignorance or beastly effrontery, and either alternative compels 
me to say, that I will see you han first. Your anticipatory excuse 
that I should, b; meet Jones, makes matters worse. Why should | 
I meet that i e and treacherous parasite ? 

“ Yours, B. Narr, Quartermaster-General.”’ 


A Napier, in answer to an offer of an Opera Bor. 
“Dear Mapam,—I cannot sup; 


beg to return the card, which looks as creased and dirty as if you had 
tried half a dozen persons before you thought of 
“Yours, truly, C. Narrer, Paymaster-General.” 


A Napier, in answer to a request for an Autograph. 

“D, Narmr, Adjutant General, desires his valet, Matthew Trembles, 
to say that the impertinent demand for D. Napier’s autograph can only 
have emanated from some — tool of Government, desirous to forge a 
despatch in the name of D, Napier, and whom he, therefore thus baffles.” 


A Napier, in answer t an entreaty for his vote and interest in an Asy- 
apier, Ry Ae Drphan As 


“Sm,—I know nothing of you or the brat that you patronise, and 
therefore refuse ; but I foresee that you will make my doing so the 
ene of alying statement that I am hostile to children, whereas 

adore them. I am accustomed to slanders, and you may do your 
worst, and go to Pandemonium. 

“ Yours, E. Narrer, Inspector-General.” 

A Napier, in answer to an application to be permitted to paint his Picture. 

“ Sm,—I won't. My place is under canvas, not on it, and those who 
have chosen to forget me in the one position, shall not be reminded of 
me in the second. Besides, ue are impudent. Alexander and I con- 
quered India, he bad his Apelles, but do you pretend to be one? Hang 
and burn your insolence. 
“ Yours, F. Narimr, Provost-Marshal-Ceneral.” 


A Napier, in answer to a proposal to make him a Peer of the Realm. 

“My Lorp,—Without inquiring whether terror rather than ia- 
tice Den pestuend ete ote be - e me a um, Ling Soary, Gas ac- 
pe ghby y, y comprehend the desire that exists on 
the the Court and Ei 'Gevounes to muzzle me with a coronet, 
and I acknowledge the compliment. I only consent to be a mere Baron 
at a time of life when We ton was an Earl, on the distinct understand- 
ing that if any slavish sycophant or foul-mou bully receives similar 
honour with myself, I am at once created a Duke. Also, I will not be 
made at the same time with that respectable fool, Robinson. 

“ Your obedient Servant, G. Narmr, Governor-General.” 
A Napier, in answer to a petition for a lock of his hair. 

“My pear Matipa-Jane,—It is much too grey, thanks to the brutal 
ingratitude of a nation and its rulers, I would rather send you some hair 
out of the tail of my bonny old horse, though he may be grey too, for you 
would hardiy believe it, bat a horse which had carried me for two years 
was refused quarters in the parks and stables at Windsor Castle for 
the rest of his life. Man and horse, we are alike trampled on, or should 
be if they dared do it. 


“ However, here'simy hair, and st in thick gold, for fear it sbould stand om ont 


on end some day, and the locket, on hearing you read in some 
paper that the jackass and idiot, Lord D——, has received the Garter. A 
rope would be better, in which he would dangle nicely, to frighten the 
birds trom my early peas. 
“ Affectionately, H. Naren, Consul-General.” 
A Napier, in answer t a Newspaper Editor. 

“ Sin,— Blow and confound your atrocious and supercilious audacity. 
Why, you lie, man. It was on the 30th of April, not the Ist of May, as 
you disgustingly state, that I first wore black breeches, and with such a 
pre! blunder at the outset of your beastly article, what reliance 


can be placed on the rest? Drink your ink, bl and don’t spirt 
it over “ Yours, obediently, I. Narier, Advocate-General.” 
—_——— 


ANOTHER COCK-AND-BULL STORY. 
We have but one single story this week, but then it is so very good 


le, therefore, set about imagining various causes for this extraordi- 

that you meant to annoy me, by oar measure, and the opinion generally credi 
: _ y credited was that it was con- 
proqeeing Got | choad pane Je oo. 4 phys Jak oye sidered advisable not to allow the Grand Duke Constantine to perceive 
me ea Thureday, on the chance of the production being or | that the Emperor had shown more attention to the King of Bavaria than 
2 the Saturday bex for yourselves, should the work ie 4 th to himself by the exhibition of the Musée d’ Artillerie, which was not includ- 
hearing. I am no vile body on which experiments may be tried, and I ed in the programme of the sights to be displayed to his Imperial High- 


spoken of by the workmen of Paris, has completely unveiled the truth, 
and taught us not to trust with too much security to the apparent calm | Salle, 
which appears upon the surface of things just now.— Paris Corresp. “ Atlas,” | °°°** 
June 4. 


offered to Monsieur F——., the foreman, nor has the subject been re- 
verted to at present; butit is understood that a vigilant eye is kept 
upon the plainspoken workman by his comrades, and it is agreed that he 
never is to leave his home without leaving word where he has gone, and 
what road he has taken. The journals, meanwhile, received a formai 
notice immediately after the occurrence, forbidding them to tion the 
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visit at all. No reason was assigned, and ulation was left free. Some 


ness ; but the freedom with which the occurrence I have just recorded is 


a 


A Frexca Version or Suaxsrere’s Lire.—* William Shakspere” 
is the title of a new melodrama in six acts which has been brought out at 
the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin, at Paris. It represents the poet as a 
worthless libertine, who abandons his wife for an actress, yet as a most 
affectionate father ; as a dreaming mystic, yet asa lenaid swordsman ; 
as absorbed in the production of his plays, yet finding time to dabble 
largely in politics ; as the protége, the friend, and the enemy of “ Milord 
Essex ;” asa statesman, who advises Queen Elizabeth in high matters of 
State, and as a play writer who accepts the Queen’s ion in the 
writing of his plays ; as an humble dependent on her Majesty, and yet, 
on occasion, lecturing her in terms of insolence which ennselhy the lion- 
hearted Bess would have submitted to from no human being. As to the 
Queen, it shows her at one moment displaying towards Essex the fawning 
fondness of a spaniel, and at another as flying into paroxysms of rage, 
and as abusing him with the coarseness of a fishfag for loving another. As 
to Essex, he is at one time rep d as the magnani patron of the 

oet, and at another as basely seducing from him the woman he loves. 
hen, mixed up with these personages, we have Queen Elizabeth’s Prime 
Minister, Milord Winchester by name, who wants to bribe Shakspere to 
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write a play against Mary Stuart, to get up riots in London, to betra: 
Essex, and to do other sad things. Then we have “Tom Hatway,” 
Shakspere’s brother-in-law, who, for some unknown reason, is always 
wanting to cut the poet’s throat ; and we are introduced to imens of 
the En, nobility in the person of “ Milord Brick” and “ Milord Fasti- 
dious,”” who declare “ Romeo and Juliet” pitiable trash, and get up a 
clique to hiss it, and who afterwards — ran Shakspere through the 
for presuming to say that they treat play unjustly. A detail of what 
these fs my do during the six mortal acts in which they figure, would 

prebasble, for it is utterly incoherent and without 


rhyme or reason. M. Ferdinand Dugugue is 


author of the piece.— 





Russtan Post-Orrice Esrronace.—It may be assumed confidently that 
every letter before it leaves the Russian Post-Office, if it be not stamped 
with the seal of a well-known and unsus; house, or marked with 
the name of an unsuspected person as the writer, will infallibly be open- 
ed and read. The process observed is this, Where the impression of 
the seal is bold it is laid on a piece of soft metal, and a sharp blow ad- 
ministered to it from the front side of the letter with a mallet ; the wax 


on the metal, which thus forms a die, with an effigy that isa 
perfect counterpart of the writer’s seal, ready for use. A letter fastened 
with a wafer previous to sealing it gives a good deal more trouble ; in 
this case a fine jet of gas is directed by means of blow-pipe against the 
wax in a circle all round the wafer and the impression, and the wax being 
melted and the paper being burnt through in that circular line, there is 
ment to letter being opened, while the impression 
ain Gauabtacgin en naghiiasts Genes sated 
e gas jet t in req jon to up of 
the wax by fusing the nei — and the whole seal looks as 
i petting bed happened to it. This system of letter is 
oe to as great an extent as under the old réyime of the 


d 
his coat and hat, and fixes them on 





that it affords us the most ample occupation, and we cannot even thiak 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1857. 
Twenty Years in the Life of a Woman and a Queen. 

On the 20th of June, 1837, our most gracious Queen ascended the throne 
of Great Britain ; this day exactly completes the cycle of twenty years 
since the commencement of her reign. To-day then, as from a momentary 
platform, we may be permitted to glance over the ocean of events which 
have filled up the measure of these two decades, Never before have the 
pages of history recorded a period of such continuous prosperity, of so 
steady and unbroken an advance in power—moral, material, and intel- 
lectual—of such expansion in wealth, energy, and capabilities, in any 
nation, as during these twenty years in England. The wisest statesmen 
felt an unconscious dread, the most conservative saw an unexplained 
danger, in the fact of a maiden Queen, on whose head scarce eighteen 
summers had shone, assuming the sceptre of the most powerful and free- 
est country in Europe. A generation has been born since then, and is 
now competent to give its own verdict on the results of this unparalleled 
reign. Old men have been gathered to their fathers, blessing the Provi- 
dence which had elected so virtuous a sovereign to the head of their 
people. We, who survive, may cliallenge with confident pride and self- 
congratulation a comparison of our own with other forms of government, 
whether these be ancient or modern. 

There were troublous times in 1837. The historian noticed distress at 





-_ home ; discontent in the Colonies ; a new and untried Ruler ; a tottering 


Ministry ; abuses many and flagrant in the Church, the Law, the Services, 
and the Representation. There were open questions, involving serious 
points of difference with other countries. The unholy passions, aroused 
by the long contest with Napoleon, had not yet died out. Jealousies of 


walking out the country during the bot seasoo. Ire are represented | other nations, and distrust among ourselves, prevailed ; added to which 


was then heard the new and ever-increasing cry for place from the great 











ascend some distance above bis head, where it remains stationary, being| middle-class, flushed with the success of the Reform Bill—for untaxed 
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bread from the manufacturers and ho 
gious equality and toleration from the powerful dissenting Congregations- 
Through all these perils and difficulties the United Kingdom has 
passed, unscathed and purified by the fire, and now it may with truth be 
said that 
never King of England 
Had nobles richer, and more loyal subjects. 
The sword has been at times unsheathed—but it was for good and 
sufficient cause, for the defence of the weak, or on behalf of the com- 
merce of the world. We may not indeed be inclined to endorse all the acts of 
our Government, because we have the privilege of being Englishmen; but 
we maintain that our Queen’s sway has contributed largely to the general | 
advantage of mankind ; while it has advanced in an extraordinary man- 
ner the strength, the infl , and the d happi of her realm. 
And if—since events once passed lose their relative importance, as 
coming events throw their shadows before—we omit a recapitulation of 


ati, 





rny-handed labourers—and for reli- | 


| sist this attempt to bring them under the yoke. Nevertheless, the Minis- 





in the Revolution of 1830. A bill was brought into the Chambers, replac- 
ing the property of charitable institutions in clerical keeping and under 
control of the Church ; but the Bill was fiercely opposed by a strong body 
of independent men, who though not Protestants were wise enough to re- 


ters were too numerously backed, and there was every probability of the 
Bill passing, when King Mob intervened, marched to theChamber, and be- 
gan to threaten another 1830, The military, however, were called in, 
and the Legislative halls were cleared. Still, the position of affairs was 
ugly enough. The Fi€mings, staunch Catholics though they be, | 
are pretty sturdy fellows at defending what they conceive to be 
their rights : Brussels or Ghent—we observe parenthetically—would not | 
succumb to the Forest of Ardennes so quietly as New York does to Al- 
bany. What was to be done? The Ministers were committed to a cer- | 
tain course ; so were the People. Leopold adroitly met the circumstan- 
ces of the case, by adjourning sine die the legislative session. So the mat- 
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were flying about the Courts—in short how the pending issue between 
towa and country, between a clever political clique at Albany and a cor- 
rupt set of office-holders in New York, culminated needlessly soon, owing 


, to the Governor of the State having filled up the vacant office of Street 


Commissioner, and his nominee having essayed to take forcible posses- 
sion of it. But the episodes of this conflict of one day far exceed in va- 
riety and number those which Homer's Iliad has pictured, as occurring 
in the ten years’ Trojan War ; and it were needless for us to chronicle 
them. We desire only to note two or three curious facts, and to look at 
the whole question dispassionately. 

And perhaps the most curious fact of all is, that almost every respec- 
table citizen of New York, not having any immediate interest involved, 
looks also at the whole question dispassionately—that is to say, with 
supreme indifference as to the future effects of all this hubbub. "Where 
you hear a decided opinion expressed—out of the nhewspapers—it is sure 
to be biassed by an extremely natural preference of Governor King to 


many matters which excited men’s passions at the moment, we may well | ter rests for the moment. But the old spirit of hostility and conflict has | Mayor Wood, or based upon the irrefragable argument that “ law is law, 
pause upon the complete change during this period in the policy and) been awakened, and evil may come of it, unless the Jesuits be sagacious | and must be obeyed ;” which argument by the way was equally urged 


feeling of our people towards these United States. Wituess the stormy 
questions of the Caroline, the Maine Boundary, the Oregon Line, the | 
Fishery Question, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the Neutrality Laws, | 
which have successively threatened the peace of the two countries. Re- | 
moved from the sphere of demagogues, and sub d to the discretion of | 
statesmen, or the common-sense of the public, they have all been settled | 
amicably. The appeal to the sword gives place to concession and ex- 
planation. Cedunt arma toga, and the possibility of a war is only enter- | 
tained by those who have nothing to lose and all to gain by such a catas- } 
trophe. In the meantime the links of friendship, forged by similarity of | 
interests, by the necessity of co-operation, and by mutual reliance, have 
been cemented by graceful acts of international courtesy, such as we | 
have recorded so often in these columns, that to name them now would | 
be superfluous. 

To appreciate fully the value of Victoria’s p ful and b 
reign, we should also look to France and other European states, compar- 
ing their condition with our own. Revolutions, conspiracies, and a muz- 
zled press, are not signs of happiness and content. 

Twenty years make up a large portion of ordinary human life ; and as 
in public affairs so in her hoasehold—as Maid, as Wife, and as Mother— 
our Queen has given to the world an bling type of w hood 
Her example—but we stay the pen, for who does not recognise her worth? 
May we not best express our sense of it, by praying that her Majesty's 
life may long be spared ; and that as the clouds which lowered over the 
commencement of her sovereign rule soon broke away before the sun- 
shine, so the same blessings may be vouchsafed to her and hers, till in the | 
fulness of time she repose with her ancestors in the stately vaults of 
Windsoe* 
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The Weekly Budget from Europe. 

Minor matters are not unfrequently the leading topics of thought and 
conversation. It was so when all the world was talking, and all the cle- 
ver fellows were writing, of the Czar’s coronation at Moscow—the most 
curious spectacle perhaps of this generation, but one altogether devoid 
of political significance. So in a limited measure has it been with re- 
spect to the Grand Duke Constantine’s long visit to the Emperor of the 
French, with its attendant ceremonials and studied magnificence ; and so 
with the same Prince’s brief excursion to the private villa of our good 
Sovereign at Osborne, which was an affair of less than six-and-thirty 
hours. His Imperial Highness, leaving Cherbourg in her Majesty's yacht 
late at night on Friday, the 29th ult., reached Osborne the following 
afternoon, and re-embarked next night for Calais and Antwerp. 
There was no state reception. All was simple and unostentatious ; but 
the Grand Duke had an opportunity of making personal acquaintance 
with several personages, on whose individuality so observant a man may 
be presumed to have frequently speculated. First in all respects was his 
Royal host, the most popular Monarch of her time, a standing puzzle for 
her absolutist brethern. By her side was her cousin of Cambridge, a 
popular Commander-in-Chief, who now makes speeches to the working- 
men of Birmingham, and who valiantly took his part at Alma and at In- 
kermann, and did not, like certain Grand Dukes, survey the field of battle 
from a distance. There too was the popular Prime Minister, an Aristo- 
crat by birth and probably by feeling, but on occasion the chosen cham- 
pion of the British People. Nor should we forget the Earl of Clarendon, 
whose abilities—signally displayed at the table around which the 
Treaty of Paris was discussed—are without donbt better known 
to Constantine than they are to our public at large. A passing view 
too of the bull-dogs slumbering at Spithead, or only vomiting forth 
salutes of welcome, could not have been without its interest to 
him who had chafed for month after month at sight of those 
same war-ships blockading his own squadron. As for hunting about for 
reasons why the French visit was so different in tone and duration from 
the English, the game isn’t really worth the candle. A score of reasons 
will suggest themselves to any thoughtful reader ; one alone is sufficient 
—she Grand Duke may not have felt in the humour for thrusting himself 
upon the hospitalities of a nation, which has undeniably manifested a re- 
luctance to kiss and be friends. 

Two days’ Parliamentary proceedings are alone on record, owing to 
the intervention of the customary Whitsuntide recess. The Board of 
Trade, as an institution, has been rudely assailed by Mr. Horsfall; but 
the Red Tapists are extremely strong on this ground, seeing that orators 
not versed in the mystery of statistics are at a loss for ad cuplandum argu- 
ments, and are apt to flounder before the well-arranged defences of actual 
and expectant office-holders.—Lord Palmerston has promised to grapple 

with the question of Church-Rates, at some period during the present ses- 
sion ; but it seems not unlikely that this, together with educational, re- 
formatory, and other projects, will be shuffled off until the next meeting 
of Parliament. The House of Commons is not disposed to take in hand 
any difficult problems.—It has quietly voted £1,125,000 for the British 
contribution towards buying up the Danish Sound Dues. 

After the usual amount of choppings and changes which distinguish 
the doings of public Boards and public officers, it now appears that the 
American steam-frigate Niagara is to have the needful alterations 
made in her hull to fit her for taking on board one half of the oft-men- 
tioned telegraphic cable. She has proceeded to Portsmouth Dock-Yard ; 
there to be fitted by the government shipwrights. There is a pleasant 
little international rivalry afoot, for the benefit of the lucky Telegraph 
Company. 

A fortaight’s later intelligence from China gives no further insight into 

the actual state or future prospects of the litigants and combatants in 
that quarter. It would be unprofitable and by no meaus amusing, to 
trace the sailings to and fro of junks and men-of-war, between Hong- 
Kong, Macao, ’and the Bogue Forts. Bat me must give out another 
groan over the loss of the Raleigh. She struck a rock at the entrance of 
Canton River, and was run ashore to save her from sinking. 


The great continental event has been the politico-religious outbreak at 
Brussels, to which we can but devote a few lines. It arose fiom an effort 
of the Romish Priesthood, acting through the Ministry, to regain that 


enough to perceive that the pear is not quite ripe for them. So prosper- 
ous and so well-governed has the little kingdom of Belgium been of late, 
that it grieves us to note down these facts. Perhaps we should have 
more to say regarding them, if there were any authentic tidings of the 
way in which they have been viewed by King Leopold’s neighbour on 
the throne of France. 





British North America. 

Notwithstanding that almost every Canadian journal publishes the evi- 
dence of Chief Justice Draper before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the great question of the day—the Hudson’s Bay Company—we 
also feel compelled to borrow the report of it from the columns of the 
Montreal Gazette. It affords so fair an insight into Mr. Draper’s own views, 
into the apparent impartiality of the Canadian government, and into the 
temper of sundry members of the Committee. that it will bear more than 
one reading. It is very full of matter; nor will the partizanship of Mr. 
Ellice, the leaning of Mr. Labouchere, and the readiness of Sir John 
Pakington to scent out a grievance, escape the eye. But we cannot 
dwell on these points, and have only toremark that those who ought to 
be the best judges of the bearing of the Committee’s proceedings 
so far—we mean the Canadian Editors—differ greatly in their esti- 
mate. Some are fall of hope that the promising (though not pro- 
mised) land will be thrown open ; others are fearful lest the power- 
ful inf of the lists should prevail when the matter comes 
up for discussion.—Before the prorogation of the legislative session 
at Toronto was closed, the petition of the Red River Settlers was pre- 
sented. If the question was not then and there sufficiently ripe, for 
this grave document to produce much fruit locally, it may not be without 
its weight if felicitously brought forward at home. 

The ceremony of taking leave of the Legislators on closing the ses- 
sion, duly performed by Sir Edmund Head on Wednesday of last week, 
calls for no comment. His Excellency’s speech was naturally retrospec- 
tive ; and enough has been written and spoken about the themes on 
which he touched. To us at a distance the leading events of the cam- 
paign have been but three in number—each however entailing serious 
consequences, Need we say that we mean the reference of the seat-of-go- 
vernment uncertainties to the wisdom of her Majesty and her advisers— 
the setting on its pecuniary legs (for the time being) the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company—the introduction of a Decimal Currency? Need we say that 
on the last measure alone can we offer unmodified congratulation ? Sir Ed- 
mund, we presume, embarks at Quebec this day for England in one of the 
splendid line of St. Lawrence steamers. We trust the Governor General 
will enjoy his leave of absence ; but he must carry some anxieties with 
him. If he attach any value to popular applause, he should land, on his 
return, at the fortunate city promoted to the honour of being permanent- 
ly the Capital of the Province—possibly, of United British America. 
Two hundred thousand pounds are to be expended upon new Houses of 
Parliament alone, wherever it may please Mr. Labouchere to determine. 
New Brunswick has a new Government. On the 26th ult., the late Ca- 
binet resigned, for lack of support in the Assembly ; on the 9th inst. 
Mr. Fisher and his Colleagues were gazetted, as their successors. We 
transfer the list from the New Brunswicker to our own list of appointments. 
The Legislature is to meet at Fredericton on Wednesday next. 

Sir Alexander Bannerman has assumed the duties of his office, as Go- 
vernor of Newfoundland. 








Her Majesty's Consul for the Port of New York. 

Aiter many months’ interregnum and an eternity of suspense to the 
numerous candidates for the office, we learned more than a week ago, 
through a non-official channel, that a successor to Mr. Barclay had been 
chosen from the long list. We should not however have made this infor- 
mation public, until the report was positively confirmed, had not an 
American contemporary announced the fact, and coupled with it some 
extremely superfluous remarks. We have reason to believe that Mr. 
Francis Lousada will ere long be gazetted to this office. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to say that we are deeply interested in 
the character and qualifications of the person selected by our Government 
to fill the very responsibie office of Consul, at the commercial and geogra- 
phical metropolis of this country. And ifthe mere name of Mr. Lousada 
convey with it no direct guarantee for the efficient performance of the 
highly important duties to be entrusted to him, his antecedents lead us to 
suppose that he will be found perfectly qualified to satisfy our requirements. 
On the supposition therefore that it will interest our readers, we may 
state that Mr. Lousada is descended from a most respectable family in 
Jamaica ; that his first services were rendered as precis writer to Lord 
Clarendon, then Mr. Villiers and President of the Board of Trade, in 1846 ; 
that he was subsequently employed as Secretary to the Merchants Sea- 
men Fund Commission ; that in 1853 he was appointed H. M. Consul 
at Riga; and transferred thence to Cuba, in 1855, as Arbitrator of 
the Mixed Commission at Havana, where he at present resides. 
Surely such occupations as these must have been amply sufficient to in- 
itiate any man of sense and liberal education into so much of the mys- 
teries of commercial and diplomatic life, as is essential for the guidance 
of her Majesty’s representative here. We could have spoken more confi- 
dently of the claims and qualifications of two or three other candidates 
for the Consulship, with whom we are personally acquainted ; but as Mr. 
Lousada is unknown to us, we have thought it proper to set down these 
few particulars. We may add also—whilst once more expressing our 
regret that Mr. Barclay does not return to the scene of his former labours 
—our belief that if the nomination had been held open only a fortnight 
longer, the difficulty regarding that gentleman’s reception by the Presi- 
dent, would have been smoothed away. Such are the glorious uncer- 
tainties of official life—a life very thankless, with few prizes and many 
blanks. 

Rus in Urbe; Scylla and Charybdis. 

You know—you must know—everybody knows—how very near we 
came to having a serious riot in this city, on Tuesday last—how the rival 
police forces came into collision—how some heads were broken—how the 
Military were under arms—how the Mayor was besieged, and arrested, and 


by a certain King George, three fourths of a century since, but different- 

ly interpreted by some of Governor King’s ancestors. We don’t 

mean to say, Heaven forbid we should! that our little Park hard-by 

should at once be converted into a new Bunker’s Hill, and that Beekman 

Street should be straddled by Barricades. We don’t mean to assert the 

legality, morality, or expediency of Mayor Wood’s conduct. We would 

only suggest that determination to keep the staff in hand, whilst the 

decision of Courts of Appeal is in abeyance, is not after all so very un- 

natural. The trouble with us is that, if we sympathise com- 

pletely in principle with the indignation felt in certain quarters at the 

recent legislative enactments at Albany, the Corporation of New York 

as a whole does so stink ip the nostrils of all honest men, that it is hard 

to take part with it in any way or shape. We are not surprised there- 

fore at the pious ejaculation that once in a while falls on our ears, to the 

effect that a nameless wooden edifice fifty feet high might be erected for 

the especial benefit of New York’s chief magistrate. At the same time 

—and it is to this point we are driving—we have no doubt whatever that 

this populous and thriving city isrivetting the mill-stone of misman- 

agement round its neck, by its apathetic acquiescence in the contem- 

plated change of masters. New York has borne and might bear 

much oppression, so long as it felt that it could kick off its burden at any 

moment. Does it occur to any of the amiable gentlemen who hold aloof 
from the contest, and tarn to the particulars recorded day by day in their 
morning papers, as though they were details of a horse-race on Long-Is- 
land or a yacht-race down the Bay—does it ever occur to them, we ask, 
how in the world they are to get rid of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
when once he is settled on their shoulders? There will be no little gnash- 
ing of teeth bye and bye, when the opposition of Mayor Wood and his 
myrmidons is pronounced by the Courts, as it has been by the press, to 
be unjustifiable ; and all the plunder of our civic offices is converted into 
markers, for playing the game of Election. 

A sense of propriety forbids us to plunge into this vortex, even if self- 
respect did not keep us out of its muck. Still, as sincere lovers of popu- 
lar rights, we cannot but mourn to see one great branch of them—the 
rights of burgesses—in a fair way to be trodden under foot, to the sounds 
of very inappropriate music. Nor have we further comment to make ; 
unless it be to suggest to the proper authorities, who may have occasion 
to place our lives and property under gnardianship of the Militia of the 
State, that it is invidious and therefore unwise to signalise one parti~ 
cular Regiment as the prime supporter of law and order. If there 
be but one that can be depended on, the others should be disbanded. 
But really the summoning of one corps from festivities at a day’s dis- 
tance, whilst half-a-dozen others were at hand and ready, might be con- 
strued offensively by these latter. Fortunately, the order was counter- 
manded.—May all the future battles be fought solely by the lawyers, 
who are reaping a rich harvest ! 


General Walker. 

Beyond permitting a good angel, in the shape of Captain Davis of the 
United States Navy, to save his life—for which favour he is abominably 
ungratefal—Fortune does not smile upon the ex-President of Nicaragua. 
It would have required some happy concurrence of events to make him 
again a popular idol. But these befell him uot; and his public reception here 
on Tuesday was totally eclipsed by the riotous proceedings of our Mayor, 
our would-be rulers, and the rabble who snuff conflicts from afar. In short, 
General Walker has not made a hit in these northern latitudes, although 
he has publicly addressed to the President an amusing complaint of the 
conduct of Captain Davis. For the present therefore, we bid the General 
adieu. When he becomes again of sufficient importance, we will return to 
him. 





Real Heroism. 

On the 25th of February last, the waters that wash the solitary island 
of Tristan d’Acunha, in the South Atlantic Oceaa, witnessed a remark- 
able sight. Not that marine disasters are few ; for scarcely a week clapses 
that does not present its tale of horrors befalling those that go down 
to the sea in ships. What is rare is'an instance of the preservation of hu- 
man life, by the effects of discipline and presence of mind. Most grate- 
fully do we put one on record. 

At the date, and in the locality above indicated, the ship Joseph Somes, 
of London, with cargo and passengers for Melbourne, was voyaging to- 
wards that port. She had on board an immense quantity of spirits, and 
eighteen tons of gunpowder, packed in two hundred and fifty barrels. 
The Captain had been on shore, several miles distant, to make arrangements 
for filling-up his water-casks on the , when on nearing Pp 
and smoke burst out from her, and the fearful cry of “ fire !” him. 
Urging on his rowers to the utmost, he was soon on board : and perceiving 
at once that all efforts to save the ship would be unavailing, he contrived 
by the exercise of that combined judgment and authority which mark the 
perfect seaman, to embark, in due order, all the passengers and crew 
in the boats. The women and children were, of course, first handed in— 
the Captain being the last man to leave the burning deck. After sundry 
dang dventures, they all landed on the island ; and after a few days’ 
detention were received on board a passing vessel bound to Karrachee, 
which put them on shore at the Cape of Good Hope. Their relief was al- 
together unexpected. 

This Captain’s name was Elmston, and he seems to have done his duty 
well. All honour to him! but we would not overlook the real heroism 
of his Chief Officer, a Mr. Stokes, who was in command when the fire 
first broke out. We have already mentioned the large quantity of gun- 
powder stowed away. Mr. Stokes’ first care, on finding that the flames 
were beyond control, was to heave this overboard—a ticklish article to 
handle at such a moment. But he succeeded in doing it. The crew be- 
haved well ; the male passengers aided zealously ; the women—always 
more heroic than men—were calm. The suspense may well have been 
described by an eye-witness as “ agonising,”’ for he states that before the 
whole was got-up and pitched into the sea, the lower tiers of barrels be- 
came hot—almost too hot to hold. “But,” he continues, “the weaker 
sex never lost their presence of mind ; not a scream was heard from any 
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supremacy over Flemish consciences and property, which it partially lost 


bailed, and re-arrested—how writs of Aabeas corpus and writs of all sorts 
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Is there a moral, a lesson, to be drawn from this brief and hasty ab- 
stract ofa most striking narrative? Yes, we may all learn two things at 
least. The first is to cultivate always a quiet and resolute spirit, for we 
know not when we may be called upon to put it on trial. The second is 
to be a little chary of extravagant praise to those, under whose charge | 
a fair sky and favouring winds bring us quickly to the desired haven ; 
80 that more weight will be attached to our greetings and our gratitude, 
when men of iron nerve and ready resources bring us safely through 
perils that try the soul. 


wc | 
Yachts and Yachting. | 

After many consultations and conferences, and the examination of a host of 
witnesses, the Regatta Committee decided that the West Bank Buoy, which gave 
rise to the protests already mentioned, was not properly comprised in the gene- | 
ral wording ofthe rules, They jawarded accordingly the prize of the first 
class to the Julia ; that ofthe second to the Rowena ; and that of the third to 
the Luckey—the measurement of the sails of the last-named having also been in 
dispute. The Widgeon, as previously reported, carries off the silver bucket for 
which the first-class*schooners alone contended.—It would be absurd to suppose 
that this settlement is received with unanimous satisfaction. No award of the 
kind possibly could be. At the same time, from the long and minute Report 
made by the Committee, it is clear that they bestowed a large amount of time 
and labour before coming to a conclusion upon the subject; indeed our quiet 
opinion is that they gave themselves much needless trouble, and so came 
to balance the quantity rather than the quality of the testimony, At any 
rate, every one’s best thanks are due to them, for their earnest efforts to decide 
fairly. 

On Wednesday last came off the private match between Mr. Grinnell’s well- 
known sehooner Haze, of 87 tons, and Mr. Duncan's recently-bought sloop Una, 
of 67—the former giving an allowance of ten minutes’ time to the latter, The | 
course was from the usual yachts’ anchorage at Hoboken, round the buoy of the 





all shuffle off to their homes and hearths! Thereupon out of the divine machine 
for such cases made and provided, steps a charming youth, the counter-part of 


the prince of the Fairy Tales ; who, being destined by his parents to the priest- 
hood, and feeling no vivid vocation for that salutary but somewhat ascetic life, 
prefers to throw his fortune on the stake of the pretty villager’s gold cross and 
the fortune of war. 

Fancy all the rest. How two years go by ; how the beaten armies of the Empire 


| are rolled back upon the heart of France ; how Cossacks rage and Croats ima- 


gine vain things ; how a gallant young captain of Voltigeurs saves the life ofthe 
village beauty, and the spoons of her brother's inn ; how the village beauty loves 
the gallant captain ; but won't marry him because she is faithful to her vow, 
and to her unseen champion ; how the captain then overjoyed announces that he 
is the “ great unknown ;” how he has lost the cross; how the scrupulous and 
and high-toned young lady thereup ives agonizing doubts ; and how in 
in the most unexpected manner all is set right by the appeasance of Sergeant 
Austerlitz, who had received the cross from the young conscript’s hand when 
that interesting hero lay lanced aad dying, as he fancied, on the battle-field of the 
Borodino, 

Melodramatic, rather! you will say. Yes! Lagree with you; but there is 
just the charm of Mr. Browne's acting, that he makes this melodrama natural, 
and these extravagances as easy of acceptance as six-per-cent. government 
scrip. In simple faith Mr. Browne is one of the most quiet, truthful, and really 
effective actors I have seen at this Theatre. 

He appeared for the benefit of Mr. Holland, who deserved a better night and a 
fuller house than he received ; but who acted throughout the evening with all 
his usual good spirits, tact, and real comic talent. He was well supported in 
the various pieces presented. Mr, C. Stuart, however, who appeared as the 
chivalric crusader in the play of Sergeant Austerlitz, must be excepted from this 





commendation, and from ali commendations, until he shall have freed himself of 


his detestable affectations. The tones of his voice, which were bad enough in 
the idiotic role of Gaston, are unendurable in any part professing to embody the 
conception of a manly and respectable character. Mr. Stuart is a young actor, 


| 
8. W. Spit, and back. The wind was moderately fresh from the Eastward, enab- and he must conquer this trick or he will never be anything but a wery youug 
ling the vessels to lay their course both ways, and to perform the whole distance | actor indeed. 
in about three hours and a quarter, The Una was the winner by four minutes, | The extravaganza of the Savage and the Maiden was carried off with infinite 
Several of the squadron were out ; but there were no particular incidents to re- | spirit by Mr. Walcot, Mr. Holland, and Miss Mary Gannon. Miss Gannon acted 
cord. the Infant Phenomenon exceedingly well, but hardly dressed the part ; and al- 
The Club, at a special meeting on Tuesday, passed several Resolutions expres- | though she makes a very engaging appearance in the aerial costume which she 
sive of its deep regret at the decease of Commodore Stevens. The complimen- | adopted, | am inclined to think that the inimitable array, in which the Miss 
tary phrases employed did not go beyond the strict truth, It was resolved, inter | Crammles of Dickens's delightful novel appears, would be more effective for the 
alia, that the flags of the squadron, whilst at anchor during the next following | purposes of the piece. 
thirty days, should be hoisted half-mast. On Thursday night, a moral débat was made at Wallack’s by Miss Logan—a 
lady who begins where Miss Heron ended, by addressing “ letters to the Press,” 
and whom I shall take an opportanity of seeing at some time when my attention 
Dranta. 


will not be distracted from the stage, by the enthusiasm of the galleries over the 
presence of the “ fillitustering Achilles,” William Walker, late of Nicaragua and 
1 sometimes take @ positive pleasure in seeing a fine picture of a poor subject, | now of nowhere, who “ honoured” the theatre with his presence and that of his 
in listening to a wonderful performance of a third-rate opera, in readiug & | somewhat broken “ staff” —on the occasion of Miss Logan’s first appearance. 
splendid essay on a paltry theme, or in witnessing a masterly performance of an | Miss Keene, having allowed the bewildering and “ Troubled Tides” of life to 
indifferent role, Nor, I fancy, am I singular in my intermittent enjoyment of | ebb from her boards, has produced another new play, this time by Tom Taylor, 
such displays of consummate art vindicating its own intrinsic qualities of power | which bears the exciting title of “ Plot and Passion.” I shall report thereon 
and of farvination. How many people will stand and stare by the hour upon | next week. HAMILTON, 


Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture of the “ Duke of Wellington and the Marchioness aaa 
of Douro on the Battle-fleld of Waterloo,” who would never have looked twice 
upon the canvas, had the composition beea worked up by a clumsy and conceit- yaustec. 


ed Smith, or an ignorantly aspiring Brown! How many a disdainful amateur ON MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
has dered his aptured soul evening after evening in the pit of her — ‘ , been 
Majesty's Theatre to the Music of Verdi's Rigoletto, who would as soon think of mn p 7 me Bg a . 4 fall ong a etal 

» ni , 2 ~ Sir,- ¢ musical rose ¢ season is now full blown, as it always is in Lon- 
passing the night in a company of Bedlamites armed with ophicleides and ac don {a the month of May. Two Italian operas in full blast, and shades of Pon 
cordeons, as of hearing the same opera at Drury Lane—or—no matter where ! cell, Arne, and Bishop !—never an Engl ra in an Anglo-Saxon land! 
(I will not take an ungenerous advantage of my absent neighbour Raimond!) | Concerts by the score, and Sir John and Milady Bool, looking ex: peer fool- 
How many a literary fanatic has compelled his helpless wife or sister to submit | ish, and trying to be very at Soirées and Matinées ‘Musicales. 
to a session of any thing but “sweet silent thought” from the pages of Macaulay, wie since Engl 7 
about some sixpenny French blackguard, or some trivial British twaddler, set foreign growth, and put ini or ino after their names, and try 
free from earth and his own tongue two hundred years ago, who would never | resemble Cadi ty eee » L wonder we do not find 
have dreamt of inflicting upon that innocent and helpless woman an article from | ¢T doing the same sort of things abroad. How the French singer, Monsieu! 
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from the necessity of remaining husbands and wives. For necessity isa 
powerful master in teaching the duties, It it were once understood that, 
upon mutual disgust, married persons might be legally separated, man: 
a couple who now pass through the world with mutual comfort, and with 

ttention to their offspring and to the moral order of society, 
might have been at this moment living in a state of mutual unkindness, 
of mee from their children, in a state of the most licentious im- 
morality. 

Some recent scandalous disclosures of married life have probably done 
much towards opening the eyes of legislators on the subject, and must have 
| convinced them that the time had arrived for altering the old law of Divorce. 
| The too tightly-stretched rope seems however to have broken with a vio- 
| lent recoil ; and we are rather inclined to suspect the new law of too great 

than of too little concession to the offending parties. But, consid 
the facility with which Henry VIIL., “ the doles Reformer,” release 
himself from the bonds of matrimony, it seems strange that no further 
step should have been taken to amend the law, until this present year of 
Grace, 1857. 

I see also by recent files from England that the Westerton and Liddell 
controvery, respecting the internal ornamentation of Churches, has been 
settled by mutual concessions to both High and Low Church parties. 
Thus both sides can claim, and are satisfied with, the decisions of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts and the Privy Council.—The result reminds me of the 
following witty definition in verse of the Gorham Controversy, which so 
convulsed the English Church some few years ago ; andI may perhaps be 

doned for introducing it to your readers at this moment. Sir George 
Rose had the credit of being its author. 











Argument for the Bi of Exeter's Why do you bicker, 
position Ban Be ny BM Fach with his brother ? 
Baptised a baby, Since both are right, 


Fit sine labe ; 
As the act makes him, 
So the Church takes him. 


Argument for Mr. Gorham : 
Uniess he be fit 
We very much doubt it ; 
And devil a bit 
Is it valid without it. 


Remarks by the lay public : 
Bishop and Vicar, 


We in this country can afford to laugh at the subtle distinctions which 
raise such agitation among our brethren in the old country. My observa- 
tion leads me to the conclusion that the cause of religion is not advanced 
by quarrels about the length and breadth of vestments, the colours of 
altar-cloths, or the burning of candles at noonday. It isa pity that the 
English Church should attach so much importance to, and be so earnest 
in discussing such trifles. Serivs Ocrvs. 


Or one is quite 
As wrong as the other. 


Result of the decision - 
Bishop nonsuited, 
Priest uarefuted, 
To be instituted ; 
Costa deliberative ; 


Each takes a shell, 
And the lawyer “ the native.” 


a —_ 


Ovituary. 


Lorp Lismore.—The demise of the Right Hon. the Earl of Lismore 
took place, after a lingering illness, at Shanbally Castle, near Clogheen, 
county Tipperary, on Sunday, (the 7th inst). The deceased viscount, 
who, in the , was Baron Lismore, was born in 1775, and bad not 
completed his eighty-first year ; succeeded to the barony on the decease 
of his father in July, 1797 ; acquired the viscountcy by letters patent in 
May, 1806; aod was created a baron of the empire in 1838. His lord- 
ship married in August, 1808, Eleanor, youngest daughter of John, the 
seventeenth Earl of Ormonde, who died on the 10th of July, 1837, and 
by whom he had issue three sons and one daughter. The d'cal 
—the family name of the deceased nobleman—we are told by “ Burke’s 
Peerage,” is one of the very few native families which has been di 
by the peerage of Ireland, “The O’Callaghans were formerly princes of 

unster, and were seated at the Castle of Drumancen, and enjoyed 
extensive territorial possessions in 1594. His lordship will be cnesnedea 
in his titles and his estates by bis third son, the Hon. George Ponsonby 
O'Callaghan, who married, in July, 1839, ary the second daughter of 
John George Norbury, Esq.— Dublin Freeman's Journal, 


At his residence, Chellaston-hill, ( W. Manfull, late of the 34 
Own Light Dragoons.At Stonehouse, J. R. Jackson, late 
Marines Light Infantry.—At Mount Annan ire, Lieut.Col. Dirom, 
late Grenadier Guards.At Willow Bank, Eigin, W. R. Pitz-< 





r 
, it im) the beauty of his name by calling himself Mister Rogerki 
the Encyclopaedia, or the Biographical Dictionary, or the pen of Lord John | Sty miSie,Uuprive tne Denaty of Mis towed élact an ‘Mister Marionon » eed haw’ 
"an Satsnee ar eke Repent neat aes esas epene ne 
And who has forgotten the rapture, the silent magnetized attention, with | But somehow or other forel who have e 80 fine and copious a lan- 
which we “ hung upon the lips" (that’s the correct phrase, I believe, though I | S48 as ours are contented to prefer their own » thelr own and 
own music, 
own I could never see either its beauty or its force—-the ideas suggested by it to] In Italy the Italian opera and the Italian language have the first place, in 
my mind being in the last degree diagusting and promiscuous) of Rachel while | France French, and in Germany the German ; but in England the worst 
she poured forth the magnificent streams of her own genius through the dry on SS he ge = te 
channels of the French Alexandrine, and made the pebbles thereof for the | "4'ES the finest music, ead wh Urnobony can tall to understand. Then — 
moment glisten and gleam like lustrous jewels and grains of virgin gold? counting for this fact when inquired into closely ; but it is somewhat elucidated 
Art for art’s sake is a trac and deep delight after all, though not the truest | by antes fact ie Ost nen poe rye oy Ay ete — 
and deepest. Set the * perfect musié” to the“ noble words,” and I grant you that | mach to be blamed. Criticism in this country too frequentiy is « mere vebicle 
thiv conjunction yields the sublime of satisfaction. But in a world where the sub- | for 4 ia be 0 ending journal 
lime is, after all, only trifle more rare than the simply pleasant, one must not | | was immensely amused at reading week in a in, a criticism 
expect too much, nor sneer at small tavours. Ando I am always happy to hear | % the performance of two professors the plaboorte, Madhine Schumann and 
the perfect masic when | can, or to read the noble words. And if | cannot see @ | curiosity ot musical Weratare » comme that, twe concerts teak place in the 
. . . Ww 
vod cater plag 0 qved past, then I em anly too well euntent to ovo a quod acter | SSes SISS. Ses nd Gin charg mundcal Deir given Up ills Arabals Cedterd. 
play & poor part, obstinately refusing and altogether spurning at and defying | 7 . selon 
Pind r. Ella was determined he would forestal cri 
only one thing-—and that is the performance of a good part by a poor actor! me which for daring can hardly be surpassed, and in which he describes 
So that, on the whole, | owe Mr, Stuart thanks for the pleasure he gave us on Elodaene Schumann 0 0 gress crenture. and thas he proceeds : “ To the students 
Wednesday night, in the performance by Mr. James Browne of the ride of Ser. | Of classical nen music we commend an attentive perusal of the 
geant Austertitz. 





‘ 


—- with our analysis, and 

y will receive,” and then this Jenkins of the Morning 
short years ago !) old play-goors and devotees of that unreviving, but immortal | bottom af 4 murmuring volcano," and for hearing * hy \ 
Phasnix of Theatres, the “ Park,” well recollect Mr. James Browne. But his | 0 the abyss below," and then he assures us that “ these melodic figures” are 


name is as a shadow on the wall to the current generation--is, or rather was, to another critic, who 
till those of them who saw him on Wednesday night learned to associate that | finds fault, as well as he may, with the bad taste ul umd Bl, nd 





: santioity, | the presumption of telling the public what to admire, Our ¢ 

name with some of the best excellencies of the art histrionio ; with simplicity, h itiecl with Mad  Seben “who ie undoubted! first lady 
feeling, skill, and taste, as uncommon as they are admirable, the day, and then he proceeds to describe the performance of Miss Arabella 
Sergeant Austerlita! Why should | tell you, O most ingenuous of readers, | Goddard as a sort of set-off ae ns cenenee co eeeunaay wee 


the plot of the play so baptized? Innocent and unsuspicious as you are, have | "ann, which he pronounces to more spastnodic passionate. 

The tollowi few of the flowers which our critic weaves into a chaplet 
you not still completely divined its leading features? Do you not seem to thrill | for Miss Arabella Goddard: ‘The "interest, lively from the first, augmented 
with the Marseillaise—to be amazed by oaths explosive as petards of gunpowder wih cach enocenive performance, ond ovety plete Wes pronounced ——S 
—to be harrowed up by allusions to the snows of Russia—to be electrified by gone. pte at a Oy Cons upan We arti | mee of 
trumpet-bursts of recollections ringing out the names of Marengo and of Lodi? he Godturd's mensical attributes. eee 

Of course you do seem to pass throagh all this what familiar experi animation, clearness, accuracy, enthusiasm, finish, brillianc 
The only thing you don’t quite divine is the inevitable love-story of the piece, | 2&8 prehension > 
That is not very inextricable however, and I will help yon to it, It is agrees: er agen ne Oe ed 
bly improbable, pleasantly exciting in its progress, and satisfactorily felicitous in , 
its termination, There is a young girl, the “ pride of the village” of course, | You are dead beat. Lc Ge Gear us meee of marmaring velsenen, te 
(Did you ever happen to visit any actual village in which you found an authen- 








’ so he came forth witha 


Sonata 
to listen attenti to the valuable lesson 
redivivus prepares 
Old play goers, (alas! must we say “ old,” remembering the events of twelve | the audience for hearing Madame Schamann“ hurl a passage from the top to the 


t A jerald 
At Bath, Lieut-Col. Tatton, late of H.'M. 77th t.— At Pee’ » in 
his 73d year, Mr. James Malyon, 40 years clerk to the late Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal.—The Taght Rev. Dr. Phelan, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kin , and successor to the late <~—_ } oe He had only held the see 
= cage for twelve days.—At Multa, G. H. Appleton, Esq., Paymaster of 


Appoiutnrents. 


New Bacnewick.—A 
p Te yt pA the appeintmen ts, provisionally, of ‘he Ho 
rnment, contains ’ Hon. 
Charles Fisher, J. Brown, 8. L. Tilley, W. H. Steves, 3. M. Johowon, Jun, A.J, 
Smith, D. Wark, and C. Watters, to be members of i. M. Executive Council in 
this Province. The Gazette also announces that His Excellency has pleased 
to cogent, rovisionally, the Hon. C. Fisher to be Attorney General, and the 
Hon. 8. L. Tilley to be Provincial Secretary, and Registrar, and Cierk of the 
Crown in Chancery of this Province. 





Avnty. 


It is understood the distribution of the Victoria Cross (the Order of 
Valour) will take place early in the ensuing month, The precise day 
has not been decided on. Her Majesty will personally award the decora- 
tion, and the ceremony will take place on the parade in front of the 
Horse Guards, as was the case when the Crimean medals were distrib- 
uted.—Capt. Armstrong, 16th Foot, is permanently appointed as Aide- 
de-Camp to Major Gen, Trollope, C. B., Commanding the Quebec 
—The following regiments are held in readiness at short notice to pro- 
ceed for Cork for embarkation, the former for Ceylon and 


from 
pianiste | the latter for the Cape of Good Hope: the 50th, consisting of 36 officers, 
the command of Col. R. 


and 800 men, under Waddy, C. B. The 95th, con- 
sisting of 40 officers and 800 non-commissioned officers, drummers, and 
rank and file, under the command of Lieut.-Col. Hume, 0.B, 


War Orrice, Jone == 4 Artillery—The undermentioned geutlemen 
cadets to be Lieuts: V F Tufnell, R B Stoney, J H Blackley, R C pryeteie, 5 
W Dicken, W 8 Brown, H J Palliser, W T Catheart, B J , C 
| © B Bethune, J E Cockburn, 8 Parry 
Kerr to be , ¥ Freeling, seconded; Lt Barber to 


g 














complexities ui 5.—16th Ft; Cc CB, to be Col, vy Lt 
: made Robins his own. <— 1) Rober. : ‘ 
tle “pride?” If so, 1 should be glad to hear the particulars, unless peculiar cir- | "Ney Me, Wellies ‘wrep lock ints thie alair; It in a serious matter. We have | Gea T EX xB, removed to Tint Fl. Tit Ft Ltien, T, Brskine Nepler, 
cumstances connected therewith make them a matter painful and delicate for | somtimes heard of persons so of actresses as to haunt 4 See Rectan, fee Gib LE to be Lt, v Gifford, who ex. Tth Drag 
to dwell pon!) This b and from the pit or boxes take an affectionate shot at them with a pistol; bat Gds; y, oem 

ec a Sp ge young gut b actusally ataged ty the yeuthe of Ge the case of a gentleman following professional ladies about with a dreadful pen | Gds; Cor Welstead to be Lt bp, v Waller, whe ret. lat Drags; C Costotadie, 
village ; and as naturally the youths of the village are besieged by the Serjeants | hent on doing them a mischief wi ink, is a new feature in the an- | Gen by pty AR $+ tf} +4844 
of the Imperial army. For the Russian campaign is under weigh, and there | nals of crime, and should be put down.—I am, sir, yours to bo Capt Dp, v Reilly, whe re be Me A ak. 


must be plenty of food provided for that vague insatiable beast, “ powder,” who 
has devoured and seems likely to go on devouring so many millions of mortal 
men, Among the victims selected for this ravening monster by the con- 
seription, is the brother of the “ pride of the village”—a fair and comely 
youth of substantial proportions, who is on the point of being married, 
and naturally enough for an ignorant bumpkin prefers the risks of matri- 
mony to the chances of battle. What can his sister do but cast herself, a little 
female Curtius, into the gulf to save him? For her not to do this, would outrage 
every instinct of stage-nature. She wears about her neck a golden cross given 
ber by her deceased mother—(the deceased mothers of village beauties and of 
children stolen by gypsies, as I have observed, invariably bequeath an orna- 
ment of this kind to their unfortunate offspring)—this cross she hangs upon a 
tree, as Bombastes Furioso in like manner suspended his famous boots, and 
makes known that the bold boy who will displace that cross and accept her 


in case he should be lucky enough to get away alive from the Russiansand the 


Prussians, and all the other plagues, pestilences and famines of the two year? | ,"cRorsed 10 have seid (in the, 


war that is to be! 


Shame on the boors! They all look at the cross; all scratch their heads ; all | live to; 


ANti-Humave, 
——_- 
Legion. Qtmr, v Smith, who ret 3 
THE NEW DIVORCE BILL; CHURCH ORNAMENTATION, _| Lesion, to.be Quine, y Siuith, wine tot 08 Wp. fine Sapte to be 
To the Biitor of the “ Albion.” 
Sir,—I was somewhat surprised to see the progress through the House 

of Lords of the new Divoree Bill by so large a majority, knowing, as | od Brel Col to be M 

our readers will admit, that the opposition to granting any increased — . 
ilities to the divorce of man and wife ty ge 
ranks of the clergy law 
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brother’ substi receive possible her heart. of the law, maliciously deserts and abandons her—that should Portsmouth, June 2.—A general dispersion of the squadron at thead 
renee mt ae: rath ae arog on * | bea ient for a divorce a vinculo matrimonii ?”” Lord Stowell has taken place to-day. The following have gone to Plymouth: Hz 
Fave eald (in famous case of Evans ». Evans), “It must mowh, 91, Capt. Eyres ; Colossus, 81, t. pson ; Brisk, 14, Comm. 
the of married life is Curtis. — 0 Sheerness :' Burydice, 26, Capt. Tarleton ; Malacca, 4, Capt. 
secured b: Yes indissolubility. When Oot Bey wee | Deen ; eee, 14, Capt. Heathcote; and Mariner, 12, Pal- 
, they learn to soften by mutual accommodation yoke liser. The whole of the above are to be paid off. Thereare no items of 

wives interest in our weekly budget. 


put their hands in their pockets ; all stammer out their shambling excuses; and | which they cannot break, and become good husbands and good 
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New Books. 


Mr. Borrow has occupied a position so marked and peculiar amongst | 
writers of the day, that our readers probably will thank us for giving | 
them a lengthened criticism on The Romany Rye, his latest production. | 
We copy it from a London journal of high repute. The two new volumes 
have not yet, we believe, been reprinted here. 

Most of our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Borrow has just given 
coh co epeminarain, Ah bo Sallibed come benw cap eaten Oe 

an au » whi e some years ago w 
name of Lavengro. Those who are acquainted with the author's other 
books will know what to expect from the Romany Kye. It contains many | 
speculations about philology, and a few scraps of old ballads, which we 
are meant as a sort of sample of a large number of translations 

From the Welsh, Danish, Russian, and Manx, of which no less than sixteen 
volumes are advertised at the end of the book, as being for the most part 
ready for the press. It also contains here and there a deal of curi- 
ous lation and information about the gipsies, their customs and 
their lan age, and much rather coarse satire on the objects of the au- | 
thor’s dislike. These are the specific peculiarities of the book, but they 
are not its most characteristic features. Like all Mr. Borrow’s _— 
tions, it addresses itself to a set of feelings and associations which are 
and, indeed, are generally 
not very consistent with any great devotion to any kind of set 
whatever. The real charm of the . and the Bible w | 
Spain, is to be found in the cast of mind which they prove to exist in the 
author, and with which they presume the reader to sympathize. Mr. Bor- 
row seems to us to possess in a very high de, two gifts which never 
were common lishmen, and w the influences of our mo- 
dern ways of life rarer every day. Srugiene OR. Beazasee 00%, pas 
haps, the two words which most nearly describe these qualities ; but they 
have been so much abused and obseured by the innumerable speculations 
to which they have given arise, that we to describe Mr. Borrow by 
a comparison, and to say that his mind bas much in common with Isaac 
Walton, and something in common with sean ane Admirable quali- 
ties as industry and energy undoubtedly are, the power of rest and enjoy- 
ment is no less essential to ness, perhaps even to goodness, To be 
a slave to the daily business fe is a slavery after all; and we owe a 
considerable debt of gratitude to those who show that it Is not inevitable. 
A man need not be much of a fisherman to appreciate the calmness, the 
beauty, and the love of nature for its own sake, that colour every 
of Walton’s book ; and with more vivacity but much less tenderness | oa 
is something of the same temper in Mr. Borrow, He does not deal in des- 
cription, his language is often almost affectedly simple ; but he leaves 
upon the minds of his readers a ral im of the scenery and 
sons introduced so strangely vivid and ike, that it reminds us of 
foe rather than of any peng el author. We are all so busy—some 
no doubt from noble, others a mean motives—that there is a 
strange pleasure in reading the books 
besides a task and a struggle, and who wandered 
mulate knowledge nor to make 


abou 
money, but simply because he had in his 
be Je strong spice of the me a ye rather affection- 
y than re 


proachfully. 

It is not span baie tove of nature that the charm of Mr. Borrow’s 
style is to be found, but in his love of adventure. His books, as we have 
already observed, read very much like Sand’s novels translated 
into fact. There is not a je inhabitant of the Cave of Adullam whose 
history has not some charm for Mr, Borrow. All 
, the square men who have dropped out of the round holes, and 
round men who have dropped out of the sq 
tinkers, wandering e 
the characters that he loves to study— ons, 
outlying dingles, are the scenery in wi he lays the plot of his stories. 

an 


iL 


Every mystery, especially if it has the least pretensions to antiquity, has 
acharm for him. He loves the strange language of the gipsies, the pass- 
Cantal Muliece te Uliotanee of sheets ak tee 
just as George Sand delights in the ancient con/réries of France, with 
their rules and mysteries, and in the old traditions of the try 
Se ies og eee Seen end Cigneniel San last cen- 
by DS ogtnned Fag) ie ean oe & gh ag 
enclosures, can still us the stories about the old where 
highwaymen often robbed and were sometimes gibbeted, and about the 
a eee eee aling poultry 
and Reine bamee © Sm sn poe Se 
tirely eebenntg et tin aye To cae analyze the on 
uw y ‘0 attempt to ze the story 
its incidents would be like descti the taste of cham 
This is the pleasant side of Mr. % We can ealy describe his 
ee ee ds a tential Eine eho 
me A oy a a er 
at 
where the work which his name left him. Ti com fort blo setetions 
with his friends—his quarrel with Belle Berners, whose character 
is sketched—his experiences at an inn on the North-road and 
at H , Where he makes £100 by a speculation in horse-flesh 
—and finally, leaves him expressing an intention to go to India. We 
hope that, at some future time, we may hear of the results of his deter- 





not only upon critics former py but sets forth 
in his own proper person, and without the veil of any sort of fic’ 
Sustifeation of the costens nce Gaee - ee 
80 a tes. 
Biereted ane eer eo a ae oe 
books.” Not content with imputi motives to various unfa- 
vourable notices of Sanaa 3 reviewers a “ravening crew,” 
“ vii ” and various things ; and he taunts them with ignorance 
because they did not discover certain errors in Welsh, Italian, and Arme- 
wlan, Al, 0 Se are, St prmnees Seaneeee Se Fone, & eae 
to expose the shallowness Wt LS PA 
His it is perhaps less conclusive than 4 ES 
De fe tee EAE 
was v “ Ay, ou not 
Saar thea ‘chai’ Us tke caseandive ath oth Ue namics of Go Lone 
Oh ack tae ish to be supposed to peties wih Oe 
e however, w 
sos nom he lacks w/w much eben gos oer 
current reviewing no surprisingly 
pone oe arn = Roce he no vulga- 
rity either in Mr, Borrow’s subjects or in the treatment of them. His ac- 


it 
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Hi! 
ik 
Foe. 
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| about him ; but surely the Cato-street conspiracy was one of the most | prising, for Mr. Healy is as unlucky in dealing with female faces as Mr. 


cruel, stupid, and needless plots upon record, there can be no doubt | 
that its transient and success would have inflicted more injury on 
the cause of reform than all the efforts of the Castlereaghs and Liver- 
aes and as for the murder of Weare, it appears to us to have com-, 
every possible element of ferocity and ae 
Mr. Borrow is also a great admirer of prize-figh an OA Oe no} 
doubt a deal of truth, and of extremely valuable and well-timed | 
trath, in the claims which he puts forward on all occasions on behalt of 
all manly exercises. We agree, with all our hearts, in his opinion that | 
boxing and riding are excellent things, and bighly important s of 
education ; and we also agree with him in thinking that the real vulga- | 
rity which is so common in the present day—the vulgarity of worship- 
ping wealth and power—would be greatly checked by encouraging a/ 
wider taste for physical accomplishments amongst the classes which are | 
principally affected by it; but he ought surely to be aware of the fact, | 
that by turning amusements and accomplishments into trades, their cha- | 
racter as amusements and their moral influence are destroyed. Our dis- 
like to prize-fighting is exactly measured by our esteem for boxing. We | 
cannot quit this subject without reminding Mr. Borrow that he has bim- | 
self said something which embodies our own view ; and the change of his | 
views in a matter to which he attaches so much importance should teach | 
him a little more moderation towards his opponents. What does he think | 
of the following parallel passages ? 
Is — taste better than when it They ime sipsies) are likewise fond 
could the details of a fight? The of resorting to the prize ring, and have | 
attained some emi- | 


even 
meet in a ring to settle a dispute in a nence aa principals in those u 





led pugi- 

listic combats.. ...When a boy of four- 

, ‘ ibi- teen, I was it at a pri ht. 
tion,” in which abuse it is sure to be pate A ag hide the trath?.... 

. terrible Thurtell was there.....He it 


quiet, slumbering town into a den of 
ews and —- thieves.—Gip- | 
sies in Spain, ii. 22. 

If Mr. Borrow will take advice, offered him in a very friendly spirit, 
we should be inclined to suggest that his continuations of Lavengro—if 
- such there are to be—would be far more interesting if they were | 
written in the form of the Travels of G Borrow. Writing in his own 
name, and confining himself to facts, he would avoid many crotchets 
which ey diminish the pleasure which his later books afford us ; and 
he would have ample opportunities of exercising the almost unrivalled 
Saae and liveliness of style which give such a charm to the Bible in 
Spain, 





Hine Arts. 
THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Third Notice.—To-night the Exhibition of the Academy closes. Unlike 
the extensively advertised closing of the great World’s Exhibition, which 
was to have taken place on Saturday last, this finale is sure to be final, 
and will hardly be postponed. There is no dependence to be placed upon 
a Comet ; bat we may safely confide in the word of au Academy Commit- 
tee. So that those of my readers, who have not yet availed themselves 
of an opportunity to pay our painters honour due, must not let this day 
pass over them unimproved. 

Some of the pictures which will after this day be taken away from those 
rooms in Broadway, which they have been for a while converting into a 
vague dream of the Luxembourg or the Palais-Royal, may again become 
visible to the public eye. For some of them must inevitably take their 
places on the walls of that National Gallery which we are going to build 
up, one of these fine days, like an Aladdin’s palace of Art, to astonish 
ourselves and the rest of mankind. And some of them will be reproduced 
by the kindred arts to which Painting owes eo much, both in the way of 
gratitude for services rendered, and of vengeance for offences given. Al- 
ready one of the very best works of the year has been reproduced in this 
way, and by the artist himeelf. Mr. Hunt's lithograph copy of his own 
Bouquetitre, (No, 291,) is a lesson to all the practitioners of this noble 
art. The delicacy of tone which pervades this little picture is not less 
faithfully rendered, than its fine and forcible effects of modelling, and its 
exquisite truth of light and shade. 

But neither perspective National Galleries, nor actual Engravers, will 
restore to us the vast majority of that dumb but agreeable society which 
is to be this night dispersed. The worst pictures may flare at us for a 
while in the windows of second-rate print shops ; but all of our great and 
(in this country) predominant class will utterly evade and disappear. I 
mean, of course, the portraits. 

I desire to speak reepectfully of portraits, A portrait may be a very 
fine picture. A good portrait isa very fine picture ; while a capital por- 
trait is always a chef d’euere. Think of the fame of Vandyke, born al- 
most wholly of private vanities and private affections! Had Charles I. 


the been the most fortunate and the most common-place of Kings; had his 
is | own face and the faces of his contemporaries 


possessed no historical value 
for us, no charm of association—still how deeply we should be interested 
in the wonderful repreductions which Vandyke has given us of human 
life and human character. In fact a good portrait may make a man fa- 


” | mous, who otherwise would not be remembered ten years after his death 


by anybody, but the heirs whom he cut off with a shilling. What should 
we care for the Marquis and Marchioness Brignole-Sali, had not Vandyke 
given them an immortal nobility on those canvases which so grandly be- 
come even the pride of Genoa the Superb! Or who ever thinks twice of 
Gevartius, that has never beheld the grave and stately face, which looks 
out with such a calm sweet dignity from the walls of the National Gal- 
lery of England? And who, having once looked into those calm supe- 
rior eyes, will ever forget Gevartius again? Titian, Tintoretto, Leo- 
nardo, Raphael himself, would make good thelr titles to the rank they 
hold by their portraits alone, were all their grander works to be des- 
troyed by some cataclysm natural or moral. 

Truly a great portrait is a great work of art. And I wish I could say 
that a single tolerably great portrait—a single portrait worthy to be 
ranked for instance with Mr. Charch’s Andes of Eucador, or Mr. Hunt's 
“ Belated Kid,” is to be seen in our Academy Exhibition. But in com- 
mon honesty, this is impossible. 

We have no lack of portraits—of course, No people in the world are 
more fond of perpetuating their physiognomies than we are. Had we half 
as many policemen in New York as we have daguerreotypists, the public 
might snap its fingers at the garroters of the night, and the Walker enthu- 
siasts of the day. And our artists almost inevitably run to portrait-painting, 
at least in the outset of their career. Bank-note engraving and portrait- 
painting are the corks whereby our artists, struggling in the vast whirl- 
pool of a strictly business world, contrive to keep their heads above water. 
But of great portraits, and naturally of great portrait painters, we have 
no ever abundant store. Mr. Healy can make fourteen thousand dollars 
in eight weeks, by conferring an immortality of bistre and carnation 
upon the affluent inhabitants of Chicago. But appearances indicate that 
many years are likely to elapec, before Mr. Healy or anybody else will 
confer an immortality of fame upon himself by any such labour. A-pro- 
pos de quoi, look at No. 480, by Mr. Healy himself, and his only picture in 
the Exhibition. How hastily painted it is! You recognise the hand of 
& man who knows what he is about, but not the feeling of a man who 
cares for what he is about. The lines are hard; the carnations are 
eriard in character, and unrelieved ; the features are poorly modelled. 
There is great facility in the treatment of the accessories, but the whole 





ous, and most unjust, Watastes tin. face save eorinatineion ie 
oo en tT ee nen SS Dees. Mr. Borrow has 
@ sort of personal Se Be Reps ont Fogarty welch greatly weetens 
oe Nae of ot Sot Se ee. Sane Sah Sane, | t a man mast read Old 
peene By Fe fay Dog he looks u them as 
fa to the Jacobites and It is quite obvious that, throngh- 
out the whole of Old Mortality, the aathor feels the evils of the brutal and 
wicked oppremions exereised over Seotland by the worst race of kings 
ee ee ee as strongly as he the evils of the fana- 
ticism which they provoked ; and if he concedes to the Stuarts and their 
partisans the of noble qualities, in spite of their cruelty, ty- 

ga ih Ud od Gagren, bottle Ge tae 

. Borrow’s are sometimes as strange as his enmities He 
celebrates, for the virtues of Thistlewood and Ings—notorious 
Se So ee So nh tly refers, with a sort of af- 
fectionate interest, to There is so much more in every man’s 
character than his not deny 
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effect of the picture is raw and inartistic. That it should not particularly 


Laurence is—and that is raying not a little against him, But the picture 
might have been a good picture, nevertheless—which it is not. It is the 
careless picture of a mature painter. And so I hold it inferior to such a 
portrait for instance as the No. 274, which is the careful picture of a 
young painter, and a careful picture full of promise. This is the work of 
Mr. E. D. E, Greene, an artist of whom I had occasion to speak with 
praise a year ago, and who deserves that praise still more now than he 
then did. He has not improved so mueh in drawing as one could have 
wished, the neck and bust of the No, 274 being quite incorrect. But his 
colour is admirable—a trifle affected—but indicating a true eye, and a 
refined sentiment. The portrait has a certain “ Florentine” flavour, of 
which I do not suppose the painter was wholly ignorant. But n’importe ; 
that is by no means a disgraceful whim, and the young artist who painted 
this face, and the still more complete and better-studied, though less 
apparently petted No. 55, will go far.—A sad contrast with the promise of 
Mr. Greene is made by the performance of Mr. Elliott. Mr. Elliott’s No. 
60 is a melancholy thing to look upon—so capital a subject treated by so 
capital a painter, and this the result! Bad drawing, weak blotchy color- 
ing—altogether a picture which those, who know and admire Mr. Eliiott’s 
singularly fine qualities, would gladly treat as the Venetians treated the 
place of Marino Faliero in the series of the Ducal portraits. 

Mr. Hicks, who is always hitting upon a new notion which for the time 
being involves the whole theory of art, has given us this year a photo- 
graphic back-ground for a stereoscopic figure. His portrait of that hero 
of rifles and of religion, the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher (No. 459), is a 


had | very singular and striking pieture. Great merits it undeniably has— 


the form is modelled with power—the fiesh tints are luminously treated. 
But the effect of the picture is at once odd and to me vexatious. I feel 
as if I were looking at a man through a convex glass If I may be for- 
given such an observation, I should say that the portrait is open to the 
objections which were made by a country critic to the personal appearance 
of an accomplished and wsthetic lecturer, It is too eonfowndedly clean— 
“ T don’t object,” said the cynical Cyma—“ to a man’s being clean—but 
such obtrusive and extravagant cleanliness conveys an implied insult to 
every body who is only as clean as a Christian should be.’’ The same ob- 
jection cannot possibly be made to another portrait of the same clergy- 
man, by Mr. Pope, (No. 54), which is very far from being even so clean 
as a country Christian should be. Those who dislike Mr. Hicks's unduly 
abluted canvas may appeal with confidence from Hicks’s Beecher over- 
washed to Pope’s Beecher unwashed. 

Mr. Huntington is an excellent painter of respectable portraits—never 
great and never positively bad. His portrait of the Hon. G. C. Verplank 
(No, 86.) is the best thing which he this year gives us ; and a very good 
thing it is, and one of which I should suppose the Centurions would envy 
the possession by the “ Commissioners of Emigration.”—Of Crayon 
portraits we have this year a goodly array in numbers—but of the 
delicious old-fashioned miniaturee—alas! too few. Our friend Mr. Lau- 
rence makes, I am sorry to say, no great figure. His portrait of a Lady 
(344) is singularly enough his most successful work of the year. It isa 
capital likeness and a fair drawing. The latter praise I cannot eo freely 
bestow on the Martin Van Buren (350), though to the former it is fully 
entitled. Mr. L "s other drawings are very unequal and very 
unsatisfactory, while about his oils he must not quarrel with me for ob- 
serving an astute reticence.—Mr. Staigg has given us acharming crayon 
(349), drawn with infinite tenderness and delicacy, and an admirable mi- 
niature of Mr. Mignot (295). This latter with the very delicately and 
firmly treated No. 301 by the same artist, and two careful and finished 
studies 299 and 300, by Mr. George Freeman, are the only worthy repre- 
sentatives we have of a branch of art which is languishing as it ought not 
to languish, by reason of the frantic passion which the daguerreotype 
and the photograph have kindled in the heedless public heart. Pastel— 
the delight of the Ancien Régime, finds only one accomplished votary in 
M. Saintine—whose portrait of a well-known amateur (No. 342), is full 
of knowledge and of grace. 

After all, our show of portraits, though not what it ought to be, is by 
no means discouraging. If we count among the portraits such a work as 
Mr. Page’s Roman Mother and Child, (No. 543,) whieh, notwithstanding 
an insufferable demonization of colour, is one of the most characteristic 
and truly artistic works in the collection, I do not know that the por- 





quota of promise and of performance to the best Exhibition which the 
New York Academy of Design has ever opened to the public. And #0, 
let them next year pat their claims beyond a peradventure, and oblige 
an attentive public, which can in no way perhaps be made to like good 
paintings better, than in learning what good painters can do with every- 
day faces! Lovvrr. 


——————_ 


THE GREAT DERBY, AND THE ROAD TO IT. 


Yesterday, to all those who merely looked upon the anniversary as a 
belie, eeneies See. A greyish morning, moist after the 
¥ a 


ish, tee hah hd cae ae sa ey 
the li summer 

pocby gy hp Joye yl 4h of 1856 
having left sundry rheumatic recollection in the bones of of the 
visitors of that year as cbose the railway se thelr menne of trenalt, 9 con- 
siderable number attempted to evade the preliminary pushing, pugilism, 


to the in the numerous one-horee, two-horse, and four- 
horse “ drags ” which had been extemporised for the occasion, It is true 
that by doing co they compel te Se ot ei eee 
were innumerable minor ills which their newly adopted route 

The and "buses, and vans looked va 
clustered the Elephant and Castle, with rosettes in the ears, 
and roses in the coachman’s button-hole, and each provided with a heaven- 
inspired tru to wile incautious wayfarers into the insidious 
conveyance. were each and one guaranteed to start on the 
instant, and it seemed as if the united strength of several ostlers, who 
stood at the horses’ heads, was to keep those fiery steeds from 





| remind one of the lady whom it is understood to represent, is less sur- 
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the rotatory young ragamuffins, who carried on an active trade in “ heele 
over-head’’ on the pavement, grinned and yelled, and poured in an un- 
ceasing fire of playful sarcasm, int d predicti that if we! These a broad 

made haste we might probably be in time to meet the people coming yy yy Hotel de ~y Paris, in eee 
back from the races. Dake Constantine, it was remarked white dresses, 

Under such circumstances it was a slow fomreee to Kennington-gate, trimmings, over those formed entirely of coloured 
where an army of “ pikemen” unrelentingly levied black mail, and made | materials, One wore a dress of white silk with flounces cut out in 
everyone wait while they did their business in that comfortable leisurely | | les formed 
manner which they considered most suited to the heat of the weather. 
Thence to Clapham the pace was not much improved. Had we been all 
ancient mariners, and had each individually had the misfortune to shoot 
an albatross, we could hardly have expected a less prosperous voyage. 
We of course carried the vans and costermongers along with us, but in 
addition, Vauxhall and Westminster bridges had now poured in the West- 
end contingent of sporting barouches, which would get on in spite of | 
everything—long sporting “ traps,” filled with pe gentlemen in deli- 
cate poplin paletots, and each carefully veiled lest the sun and wind of 
the should destroy complexions which it had taken twelve months | ge 
assiduous Kalydor to mature. | pase —, a ww short | —— aaa edged with 
8 otic a dead lock, and a crash, Everybody swore at every-| nin ou bbon. 

Dody else, are coachmen forgot that there were such things as pas- We must not omit to meution an exquisite fan belonging to a lady who 
sengers in the world in their frantie attempts to head each other at all) attended this ball, the history of which is well authenticated. It once 
hazards. It was as nearly as possible a quarter of a mile beyond the | belonged to Mdme, de Pompadour, who bequeathed it to Mdme. de Haus- 
Swan when the slight moisture which had hitherto kept the dust down | set, from whom it has been transmitted 
entirely disap’ , and a perfect simoom set in, blowing incessant dust mounting is tortoiseshell, richly inlaid with 
into the eyes, ears, and noses of the wayfarers, Every notion of comfort | adorns the fan itself is a genuine Boucher, 
or = of scenery, all raptures about green fields, or forest lades, | 
or golden meadowa at once : sappeared, and —— remedy m a = - —— x ae a rrr thd 
man could su t was to stop at ever ouse on the >| is je of sandal-wood, a marvel men carved 
— call for fncaloulable quantities of Lo Then there were the | work. It is, indeed, so curious and eautifal. that when the fan is taken 
horses to be sponged and the harness to be mended—a trace broke at | out it must be matter of regret to leave the case at home.—Lon, JU. News, 
about every twenty yards—and the errant passengers to be collected, un- | May, 30, 
til at last we arrived at the Downs in about quadruple the time we could) 4 Nove, Mone or Innieatioy.—The world is now and again startled 
have done the journey by rail from London-bridge. Our deliberate ver-| py the improvements and experiments made by amateurs in the ancient 
dict therefore is, that on future Derby days, provided that the station be | science of agriculture, and, strange to say, in nearly all cases in which 
not completely blocked up, and that the policeman does not threaten you | high farming has been carried to a successful issue it has been affected 
with his truncheon for attempting to force your way in—provided that by those not reared as farmers, but by gentlemen who have been enga, 
your arm be not breken in the attempt to get your ticket, and that you | jn the bustle of commercial enterprise. 
are 1d peng ——- y ~~ running slong ae = was a manufacturer, and b “ pies 4 iat reclaim = ~~< “4 
prov you Have not to box a fellow-passenger at the door of @ carrl- | came world-famous, Mr Sheriff Mechi, of the celebrated Tiptree-farm, is 
age, or, having to box him, are so fortunate as to triumph—and provided a London merchant, and, although engaged much in both public and pri- 
finally that there should be no collision en route, it will be better for the | vate business, has leisure to show annually to the gathering of noblemen 
— generally to stick to the railway than attempt to revive the me-| and gentlemen at Tiptree-hall what can be done when vigorously gone 
ng 














an exqu 
ated to this fan 





iwval style of travelling so fumed in the traditionary lore of Epsom | ghout by the aid of artificial manures and good management in 
Faces, what was formerly a barren heath “ blossom as the rose.” It is only a 

The features of the racecourse itself are as like on each successive | fow years since Mr. Caird astonished the public by exhibiting in his pam- 
Derby day as are the two sheep who are said to be only distinguishable by | phiet on Zigh Farming the annual balance-sheet of Mr. M’Culloch of Auch- 
the shepherd. The only difference is between a wet day and a fine day— | ness, who, if we mistake not, was bred an inn-keeper in Ayr. 
the wet, with its heavy ground favourable to strong slow horses, its ine | op) 
unmerable umbrellas, and its concourse of betting men, to whom the 
wet weather, like the fine, Isa matter of complete unconcern ; the fine, 
with its gay, open barouches, filled with fair ladies, the various stands 
covered with company, the hill resonant with the drawing of champaigne 
corks, aud the course, up the last grand charge of the A division, studded 
with candidates for copper and applause, tumbling, balancing, singing, 
and conjuring in a manner which must be seen to be believed in, Yester- 
day was emphatically a fine day, at once sunny and windy, hot and brac- 
ing ; the turf was smooth as a billiard-table, and there were a hundred 
thousand people on the nd, Any one can fill up the picture, Peo- 
ple got themselves weighed at the machine, and immediately proceeded 
to add to their weight at the refreshment booths ; when they blew into 
flexible tubes, to ascertain whether their lungs were in order, and were 
gravely handed sanitary certificates by the professional gentleman who 
superintended the operation, An aspiring histrionio gave imitations of 
Mr, Charles Kean as Richard IIT., and was pronounced to be very like, 
by all , a Wiskposbent hetivet of seeing that distinguished — in - 
part, pockets futively rammaged the empty pockets of people 
who bad been rendered wise by experience, and the policemen ran after 
the dogs, who exhibited their usual perverse attachment for the turf. At 
the paddock, Mr, Dorling was to all his glory, performing feats of equita- 
tion, and waving his in grand comiseeles with the true air of a great 
commander ; those who had shillings to spare went in to see the horses 
and§ the preliminary mysteries, while who had not lingered outside 
pa dey - oa] them as they went down to be saddled and inspected at the 


And a noble they made as they passed proudly along, pawing 
the wand looking as if they knew thet the tyes ofa hunted thou 
people were upon them, Every one crowded round Tournement, ad- 
miring his fine shape, his silky hide, his flery eye, and his gallant action, 
His winning became almost a certainty, and his backers were In ecstasies. 
Skirmisher, also Serwmmager, as he was fondly called by his humbler parti- 
sane—had a strong party ; but nobody asked whieh was Blink Bonny, or 
Black Tommy, They were horses” and nobody dreamt that a dark 
horse was to win the race. There was a little race which nobody seemed 
to care about; then a letting out of the crowd for an hour or so; and, 
finally, an awfal » much aggravated and protracted by the numer- 
le by the horses, Not less than a dogen times did 

watohers shout * They're off!’ and a dozen times was the vast crowd dis- 
appointed, Rven the veteran who rang the bell was betrayed into a pre: 
mature ding-dong, #0 that at last when the whole ruck was fairly on the 
course the spectators on the Grand Stand would not believe the fret un- 
til they raw the horses ruch madly round the corner, The race waa the 
afalr of but a moment, Blink was already ashoad, and Jack Ten 
by cone behind, Ademat made a gallant rush as they passed the Grand 
Stand, but the favourites were loet in a crowd, and every one was asto- 
nished, Aint Bunny won by half a length, and there was confusion in 
the camp of the prophets, 


to go to the foot of the classic Doon to see farming conducted in the 
highest style of art—if we may borrow the term—by a merchant largely 
engaged in commerce. 
hile these things have been going on in various parts of the country 
soarcely any of the farmers around Glasgow have gone out of the old jog- 
trot of their forefathers, but with abundance of cheap manure to be . 
p being near good and ready markets, have been content to let well 
alone. 
tleman of this city, who, ha 
solved to devote his remaining years, together with all his energy and 
skill, for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen. He has therefore com- 
menced the cultivation of a model farm in the neighbourhood of Gevan, 
and after tying the various qualities of a large number of manures, both 
solid and liquid, 
late animal life might have the same effect on the vegetable kingdom. 
While cogitating on this novel scheme he, no doubt, hesitated as to the 
ropriety of plants inhaling alcohol at unseasonable hours, as well as the 
mmoral tendency it would produce in the locality ; but as our experi- 
talist is hat interested in the 





ter ~ he | be seen wending his way down the Govan road w 
flask filled with the real “ moun’ 
these ow and caulitlowers are more 


Scare a naeiekh” * piak 
en re,” “ . « n 
malicious insinuate 


Irishman, who got from his master some 
from a window he was cleaning, 


same,” This, of course, is only spleen, which all men must 

eneounter who have the boldness to chalk out a new line of 
themselves. We 
that the new mode of 
another, and, as his experiments must be interesting to our 
ane wo shall watoh its development, and make them acq 
the result. 
ety on this experiment, as ey may Cae y that they will yet 
made “ — on vegetable diet, without la 

sacred pledge.—Gloryow Mail, 


the period of our visit, which was made for the 
chronometers, We found a solitary individual roaming about w 
lonely beach, He had been there two years !-two aw 

island 2,000 miles away from any civilized communit 
ever, managed to survive, Was #0 pleased with hie 
tively refused to leave his singular , Where 
took our departure, He bad been left there two years 
whaler to cateh seals, the captain having 
“— to a tle he la the meee a ~~ ahi 
& distant soa, for t per Whales, 
wpon St. Paal's he hi 

cably for some time, But one of thom, it seems, was a 


London Daily News, May 20, 
———e 

Kaniy Seen Pasiions-Summor has come at last, and with it all 

the various outdoor and daylight amusements of the season, Races, 

shows, converts, ®o., now follow clowly one upou another, and 
London spose wnder it moet brilliant aspect, The parks and other 
Places of frehionable resort are radiant with lustrous ailkeot every colour 
of the rainbow ; and the ladies’ bonnets are adorned with every flower 
that the partorre or the Whours oan Menlah, 

For outdoor dremes of silk, double jupes, flounces, or side telmmings 
(in the style called guile) are all equally fashionable, Black lace ia em 
ployed In the aldo trimmings of alk drosses whether of dark or light hues, | 
3 Lr own be richer or more effective, Fringe and passementerte, | captain when he called that he died from natural causes,” 


ous kinda, ave aleo much employed, Ruchoa, elthor of alll or rib: | Idea onoe 
bon, have a very 


that he post 


alec 





oretly tn 


of the woe of the seal skine they had collected and dried, 





got 
t and pretty effoot for trimming double skirts. A duct of his companion daily becoming more snsptol 
row of ¥ headed ty several rows of velvet, elther black | him, Between two such apirite weres 
or coloured, forma a fhahionable style of twlmming for a dress with a) they 
double skirt, It must be borne In mind that the trimming should be | rlou® 
placed on the upper skirt only, the lower one being usually quite plato, 

For walking dremos striped and chequered silks are extremely fa: 
shionable, The stripes are generally very broad, of colours contrasting | 
Well one with another, Choquered silks, Intended for a plain style of 
walking cross, are frequently of rather amall patterns, Those in which 
chequers are of violet colour, green, or =e blue, are very fashiona- 
blo elther for morning, In-door, or out-door cost MAKER | 
of drosses of the desorption just mentioned are slightly pointed in front 
of the walst, and pam 8 ve what is called a loncer basque, which | 
terminates at each side of the waist, without being brought round to the | risen again,” 
front, Another style of basque, having the recom 
is very small, and edged with a deep tlounce, ornamented with fringe or | 
= oy, ob po antag employed - pore of the skirt, 

jue appearance of belonging to the skirt of the 

dress rather than to the cnn o = 

We may mention that plain silk, of one colour, which has long been 

de mode, has recently recovered some degree of favour, Several la- 

dies of high fashion have recently had dresses of plain silk trimmed with 
silk of another colour, forming a contrast with that of the dress, A 
in this style has been made of silver grey, and trimmed with pink silk. | 
The trimming on the skirt consisted if quilies at each side, and the 
sleeves were formed of puffs and frills of the two colours di lal. | t 
ternately, P a few da 

Silk embroidery was never more fashionable than at the present time. | them.— 
This rich and elegant ornament is employed in trimming in a variety of | 
breedth cts allt drew le frequently covered Slik rick enisoldcre, ana i Tueaday 

a s wently covered with rich em , and it | after visiting the lake district, arrived at Newcastle en ° 

is a favourite trimming for ban uines and mantelets, Not only is em- one orclock. by the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, After 
broidery employed in ® vast variety of ways, bat the work itself appears refreshment at the Central Station Hotel, he left by the express 
in a diversity of new styles and patterns. Sometimes it is light and deli-| which ially for his convenience at Fence Houses 
cate, presenting almost the appearance of lace ; at other times it is rich | where he He was received 
and massive, and rising in relief above the surface of the silk on panied by that gentleman, his Royal H v 
which it is wrought. broidery is now usually worked in common property of the Earl of Durham, which he 
sowing silk, but many of the newest mantelets have embroidery exeented | through some of the worki 


that they lay for some 


inon of the 

r best to Kill each other, and had failed, 
Slowly reooverlug, they parted, and lived ta 
land, bat aa w 
mot, they scowled and 








sequestered nooks to sleep, 


them, aud they came to the conclusion that ove of them 


which should go ; and the reader must be told that the loser woald in a 
reme y lose his life, for the trip to the isle of Amsterdam, 
about 

open boat single-handed, They tossed w 
dress won, when the loser, true to his word, ia 


th 





Tnited Service Magazine. 





isited 
descended, and was conduc’ 
by Mr. Heckels. The ro 


in fine chenille, We bave seen several very pretty mantelets made of co- | conveyed from the bottom of 





art. | gave the best quality of meat. 
The pin png ponte tens en ae is headed at each end by rubies the ordeal. 
ne. 





The late Mr. Smith, of Deanston, | juver took notes by the nam 


One has | be 





| porter, obviously a Scotchman, demurs to the mutton decision. 


| 13 specimens, all —_ 
his stigma, if it may be called so, has been removed by a gen- | 
i g a little leisure in his old days, has re- | 


the idea occurred to him that what was good to stimu- 


) ae selection of the article, he 
resolved to administer to each plant a rent kind of whisky. = A the Duke of Beaufort’s shorthorn ox, seventh ; 





in dew,” and on arriving at his farm he 
carefully applies the contents to the roots of several garden plants. But 

honoured than any cabbages 
or caulitiowers were before, as one is named “ Glenlivet,” after the name 
another “ Ben Nevis,” “ Ardberg,”’ “ Campbeltoa 


io 
had by 
was 


malt,” aml #0 on; although some of his 
that he follows the example of the 
to remove certain grease 
swallowed the liquor, and then 
blew his breath on the glass, saylng, when questioned, “1@ was all o 
apparen 
action for 
have reason to know that the model farm thrives apace, 
tion continues to prosper in one form or 
cultural 
nted with 
Vegetarians and total abstainers must look with great —_— 
any way violating their 


Ay Tetaxn wert one Tytarrrant,—St, Paul's was not uninhabited at 
rpose of correcting 7” 
te 


upon a a 
He had, how- 


for him oa his 


departed to 
hen first left 
@ companion, and they lived together pretty ami- 


tor ; Indeed, our Robinson Crusoe was one of the most rufflanly-looking 
follows imaginable, [tle story was, that he suepected his companion #e- 
to murder him, and by that means obtala a double | 
men tell no tales,” aald our friend, © and of course lt waa Ca oy & 
yhen this 
possession of him be lived In continual dread, and the con: | py 
ous, he ame with 
were soon to blows, and 
t like furies, ren each other with thelr seal knives ao se- 
me helpless, exposed to the effeota of the 

sun and the hot vapours of the eubterranean fires that slumbered in com- 
rage that burned In each of thelr breasts ; they had tried 


alte parta of the le 
y brought them in contact at the crater, when they 
passed on in silence, They, however, lived in 
mutual dread of each other, and atenight they crept into sly and | made 
lt would have been dangerous for the one 
that was caught sleeping, as our solitary sald, “he would never have 
Under such clroumstances, life at length beoame unbeara- 

ation of novelty, | ble, for the dread of a in their sleep weighed heavily upon 
should leave St. 

Paul's and depart for the sister isle of Amsterdam, Each man must have 
an island for himself, With characteriatic indifference they tossed up 


though only 
leagues, was a most dangerous exploit to attempt in an 
aad the man we found there 

than an hour took the boat 
left them by the ship, and safely navigated her to the island of Amster- 
dam, where, however, he would have starved had he not been taken off, | was 
with about a dozen other persons (who had been wrecked there 
8 previously), by a brig four days after he so singularly joined 


Tue Prince or Wares wy a Coat Prr.—H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, 
about 

of 
train, 


Mr. H. T. Morton, and, accom- 
Houghton Pit, the | who 





&e. He evinced mea Wy Fv Fah Sf being Ia 
le no 

down the yawning en and in this t his cocduet strikingly Sent 
trasted with of late Emperor of whom it is recorded 


failed him when he reached the mouth of the shaft, and he declined the 
perilous journey, declaring it was like looking down into the infernal 
regions. its Royal Highness then proceeded to Lambton Cattle the 
seat of the Earl of Durham, to luncheon. se he evening St mat Se 
ee eee ae , and he left 
by pS intended staying all ni 

r. 
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tered as required by the lations 

, and the "weight hea tome ascer- 
ata dinner in which portions of the va- 
rious prize animals were served up ; the * 


selected to u 


in the North British ist, from which we take the particulars of 
this novel agricultural competition, says—‘ Those who have not paid much 
attention to this subject, esteeming meat simply as fat or lean, would be 
—e difference in the ent ee and of the meat 
w they were prepared, were to make the experiment. The 
would find that the flesh of certain breeds is better adapted than that at 
others for boilin hers for a 
On each dish the jurors came to a division, which was often very close 
—seven to seven—the votes being taken by a show of hands. Each 
number being the only distinguish- 
ing mark. The votes were put after each division of soups or meat was 
partaken of. 
First came the trial of soups, of which eight ——- were prepared 
from the flesh of oxen Engi and French. The Duke of Beaufort's 
prize shorthorn ox was ered by a majority to have made the best 
soup. So the best boiled meat—that from which the soup had been made 
—was considered to be that of the same ox. 
Next was the trial of roast pork. And the first quality was found to 

that from a cross of a new Leicester pig with a French breed called 
Au Then came roast mutton, of which eight sorts invited the 
trial of gastronomic discrimination. The Cotswold was placed first, t 

competition was very close, the first division being equal, one juror 
on a second division giving his adhesion to the Cotswold roast. The re- 


Last of all was the trial of roast beef, of which there was no less than 
good, requiring on the of the jurors more 
than ordinary bal g of points of merit. Nor was the difficulty of 
the final trial lessened by the circumstance of “the appetite bei 
somewhat palled by the food previously partaken of.” 
trial course there intervened some non-competing course, such as fish, 
fowls, sweetbreads, and asparagus and so forth. 

The roast beef had been cooked “before a small grate containing 
charcoal, with a bachelor’s oven behind ;” and the colour of several of 
the roasts “was not good.” Some, however, “ would have gratified the 
taste of the most fastidious epicure.” 

The following are the results, The West Highland ox of the Duke 
of Beaufort was first; the Devon ox of the Earl of Leicester, second ; 
the Charolaise, third ; the cross ox of Mr. [ - 
fourth; Mr. A’Combie’s ox, Angus, aged, fifth ; 


tween eac 


were not classed. Probably the testing 
this time been overtasked. “ After voting on the roasts, 
ror 


with 

acquire inereased confidence in his —— and taste as the testing 

proceeded,” the dinner concluded with its and pastry.— Heonomist, 
Hovovr awone Rearts.—A curious little incident has just occurred 
iNustrating the strange medley of races the ish nation are called on 
to govern, There are some hundreds of Santal prisoners in our gaols, 
They are condemned for the rebellion, but they are otherwise not a bad 
for freedom and die like sheep. The morta- 


race, and in 

yin th hur Gol et rr spr of 5 fren 

them to work in the great — ey = dey Calcutta, called 
nderbands, were ask their of honour not 


Su They 
after two days’ hesitation, gave It. few ) it 
ed caterd , however, hep att seme, 
aye hed the Allipore Gaol, demanded admittance, Not a 
y said the cholera was so bad in the Sunderbands—quite true 
—that they could not stay, and = in obedience to ord a they 
had come back to gaol. ‘They will probably be put to other work, but 
thelr conduct has excited strong . There is not another race in 
India who, under the clroumstanoos, would have kept thelr word, They 
could have gone home just as easily as to gaol, and all India could not 
have caught them again, This is the race which has been given to 
the missiovarics, — Calewte I 


Srerenox Sxcurprs—The AWinburyh Aypreas reports the of 
a lay her, who nm to make @ great sensation 
oo ured a pu Oriel) lea —_ ao . ratio > 
mily, appears to eee Years of age, and, until a fow mon’ 
ago, Was a man of fashion “ about town,” given to aporting and the more 
common forms of time-killing prevalent among the upper classes,“ He 
Was then ( ve the Arprew) brought to « keow) of the trath, and 
straightway became as active in the evangelistic as he had loualy 
been in the porting Held, a ta the Aberdeen and Rigin pulpits, 
he haa been gradually making p-bL-S [eof yg 2. boon 
attended, In some oases, with the remarkable results, He has been 
On Banann - — what Ly compliment 
even » “ nileman, Tt appears, 
"Candlish, © He made bis appearance in a aio 
walt, euch aa ie oy vn by gentlemen of his 
A gold eyo-glass dangled on the of bis overcoat; and, but 
simple, earnest ely which rested on his countenance, he 
impersonation of the smart, loose, and attractive man about town, 
was not much in bis elooution, although it was always natu 
and his knowledge was LA peren far from extensive, 
somehow there was that in what he sald which Infused a wonderful vita- 
lity into old sayings, which in the estimation of some, have become 
threadbare and commonplace, With the preacher many of the hearers 
were dissolved in never saw a Soottish congregation 
He had 
man 


ist 


i 


etl 


an al 
who had violated the habits of his class and his country to save his fellow- 
men,”’ The name of Ce ees is Brownlow N: (We believe he 
is a nephew of the Earl of Guilford.—A®.) 


Geverat Tom Tuown’s Vater.—At the Westminster County Court, 
t by one Nasseth, a 


Barnum, the exhibitor of General Tom Th: at 
the Prince of Wales's Bazaar, t-street, to recover £10 for a month's 
wages due to him under an e ment as valet to the From 
the statement of the plaintiff, pemnges Gan Se eoneeueeaee of an ad- 
vertisement in the Times of the of April last, requiring, as valet, a 

whe onand deus Uvenels end Guasin, ent wes 6, Gaal ber aree. 
ser, application to be made at 79, Re, 
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ted 
were 
aowe “the cagine plane” Into the | and iff 


he thought he should leave. Witness replied, “ I don’t think you do suit, 
my will you should leave in less than 30 seconds. 





eonmemr" 


- *- =. 








The Albion. 





upon that, said he should go ; and, witness telling him he should be paid | and Holloway. The Holloway church cost £1,000, and is capable of ac- | 


, took him to the treasury, where he was) 00 people. The Rev. J. describes it as “a most 
offered and refused £1.—The treasurer said he made no ent en- | comfortable place of worship, well ventilated, warm in winter, cool in 
gagement with plaintiff, but said if he suited he would be id £8 | summer,” and adds “ that it can be easily taken down when no longer 
po pang henry wd defend = ee tele ae ” | high, fined or = hich is wen Sun And - Lay The 
judgmen who over . ,W is co w v 
ore — coe same clergyman remarks that these churches are exactly adapted to the 
A Commercial Quatirrcation.—The member for Dudley, Mr. H. B. | peculiar wants of the day in respect to church accommodation. 
Sheridan, in reference to a paragraph from the Herts Guardian, } 


z 
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Storekeepers 





GREAT SALE OF DRY GOODS, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF TITER 


DAMAGE SUSTAINED BY FIRE AND WATER, 


at THe 
LINEN HALL, NO. 333 BOWERY. 
. Will and must dispose of their entire stock before the 4th of July 
We wish to call particular attention to oar 
Large and Splendid Stock of Silks and Shawls. 


These goods have not been offered for sale before. - 
aud pedlers attended to in the basement.—Doors open to close at 7 o'clock. 





to detail the culars of his qualification, has written the fo! ig | 
very proper letter :—“ I have read with some amusement the statement bess. 
ing to be the particulars of my qualification as the representative PROBLEM No, 442, ny Everve B. Coox. 
for . You have, of course, a right to publish anything you may 
think conducive to the Interest of your paper, and the fication of the | 
public ; but what your motives in calling the bey epee 
—incorrect as they are— a curious specimen,’ I am at a loss to conceive. | 
You are, or ought to be, aware that the Legislature bas decided that the | 
ualifications of its members may be personal property, and you must | 
know it is not an uncommon occurrence for commercial men to have | 
most of their ty oo invested in commercial enterprises, and | 
8 





that it seldom y prefer landed investments ut 3} per cent. to | 
the investment in commercial en with which they are familiar. | 
I have yet to learn what there is cu in the investment of money in | 
respectable banks, oh eat epee = ae and 

tability. As a commercial man, I rather take credit to myself for | 
such matters, and feel ee being interested in the ity of 
some of the most respec 


ie public companies in London. I may be. 
pardoned for saying, without Seapets to others, thet I claim greater 
consideration in respect of such investments than in = —— 
of a large income arising from bare landed p . T have always re- 

resented myself as a commercial man ; as such I sought access to the | 
British Legislature, and such my qualification proves me to be. What) 

‘ou also mean by the expression ‘ qualification for a Government man,’ 
mm at a loss to know, as I have never yet, by word or vote, supported 
an. my, I am entirely an independent member, pledged to no one, | 
=a ntending only to forward, as far as my abilities enable me, the best | 
interests of the people.” 


Cowxs Casvis.—This castle, hereafter the home of the R.Y.5., has been 























ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR SPRING. 


| CARPETINGS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


a@- MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 08 


, Parent Tarestay, Baossers, Verver, Ivorain, Tunee-Puy, axp Low-Price Canretines, 
i Ou-Crotus, Rues, Mats, Martine, Starm-Carrerings, &c., dc. 


Also, in great va 


, 
| BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE AND MUS 


LIN CURTAINS, LACE PRAPERIBS, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, de. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 250 and 261 Grand St, 





| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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e need 
books do. — Boston 


The story of Charlotte Bronte is more touching in i (hful simplicity, ¢ mimie 
panes of compass. — Jee York Tritwne. ee Ae ee een Gan Re 


Ly one of the 
It is rarely that we find a 
as rare to find an author whose works are so popular, so vivid, and distinctive, and 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 


A & Co., 346 & 348 Broattway, New York. 
OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,”’ * Villette,’* 
Mrs. Gaskeu., author of * Baron,” * Rath,” * North and South.” With 
Miss Bronte, a View of Haworth Church and cormenege. and a Fao-Simile of 
of Miss Bropie. In 2 Volumes, l2mo. Cloth. Price $1 50. 
WAT THE PRESS SAY OF IT. 


¥ \ 
The reputation of both the biographer and the subject adds assurance tha! the reader w 
be well rewarded.—Newark Daily ates rtiser. ’ , “ ~ 


pros age ane It will Gnd {ts own way to the world, as all remarkable 


& woman's life, unfolded iu this book, is calculated to make the old feel yor 

od. © © @ hy all this book will be read with interest * * * Mrs. Gaskell 

beat biopraphies of a woman which we can recal to mind. —Athencewm. 
of literary character with such a remarkable setting, and 


personal pistory, Was 80 uiterly unknown,—London Times, 
DYNEVOR TRRRACK: OR, THE CLUE OF LIFE. By the Author of “The Heir of 
. ‘ . oth, 

80 far annihilated as to leave very little trace of its a } | y ~~ ) P eae pein. noched 

The walls have been divested of the ivy which formerly cov it, and WHITE. : Hearn Ausesas Review roe Avau.—" The Gre of ber writings xhich made a sensation 

the whole of the additions which from time to time iene —_ dur- White to play and checkmate in five moves. the copy aforesaid, we tind it belonged to the salah ERetarring to the tear washed covers of 

ing the past two centuries, have also been removed, ven way | Sean Sened tines Sy Gave ishers to supply the demand for new, and the piaces of drowned, 

} a " jes, We do not attempt to conjecture. Not individuals merely, 

to the present massive structure. Ev ns have been taken to ren- SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 441. but fansilics—geunistion tn arent peated tondne heantaaeeien m= ’ 

der the interior comfortable and t ; and, as the whole build- | s mine on RO. Cun S searetle covmmnienss with Suchises Gets i peak a eal ones). from Sir 

ing has been designed by oue of our eminent architects, A. Salvin, Esq., 2 Ritks Ben. | K anywhere. Bir Guy Morville, of Redelyffe, Baronch the most admirable ane we ever met wit yin story oF 

it will no doubt give satisfaction to the members. The style is Eliza- | 8. Kt checkmates. on, oe Tm F< ay, the brilliant, ardent child of gentus and of fortune, crowned 
bethan, in keeping with the period in which the original castle was built. 


The dormitories and offices are behind the west San of the building, the To Corrgsronpents.—R, G. Quite correct !—B.W. To roy poetien | 


whole of which is approached from the through « capacious lawn, | Of No. 438 in one move we would suggest that the Black 


the Bishop, then it would be b: means an easy matter for White to mate in the 
tr yen . no an 

the grounds have been tastefully laid out and ahvestsa of the over- | given number We fully agree with 7 that two Solutions, however 
, do by no means enhance the beauty of a Problem. Your 
is correct, but in that of 440 you do not make the best de- 


: of moves. 
hanging foliage which impeded a circulation of the genial atmos- 


m be 
re for which the locality is celebrated. We believe the present club | Bolution ta No 439 


with the darkness of his hereditary 
a 


a 
gloom, and the sort and touching sadness of his early death—what a caution is there | What 
vision | 





AUL PERROLL. By Caroline Clien. 12moe., cloth. $1. 
es - ane BENONI. By Gicvanni Ruffini, author of “ Doctor Antonio.” 12me., 


cloth, $1. 2 
ouse will be given up in August as soon as the castle is occupied. | fence for his sable majesty.—National Tournament. Upwards of $200 have been | _ BUTS, OF BLARNEY ; Boing Original Irish Legends, Tales and Becentricities. By Dr. 


Pp 
is arumour current in this neighbourhood that the former club | Stbscribed in a few days at the Chess Club, We want $1000 to give encourage- 


house, as soon as vacant, will be taken by the Royal Thames as their | ™t to the other cities of the Union to act liberally, 





Shelton Mackenzie. 
SATIRE AND SATTRINTA “liy James Masinay, S conte, 
THE WORKINGMAN'S WAY IN THE WORLD; Being the Autoblography of a Jour- 


vol., [2mo., cloth. $1. 
vol., L2mo. 75 cents, 








neyman Printer. 10., eh . 
summer retreat ; and which is strengthened by the fact that many of he ——_—__""= : | CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 2mo., cloth. $1. 
~—_ of thas club frequent - — > the io ; heretofore | a. 8.8. Frrom’s “Six Lectures on rae Cavsrs axp Cone or Coxsuur- artanturees. si tiearricets pene erecta ay meet ad 
r rendezvous been at the Medina Hotel, East Cowes. L Lire,” wherein ‘is Author’s treatment, a i + OF, Reminiecencas of a Merchant's 
-_ F \ie hich Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, ‘Heart Disease, > » Bilious ‘ Wit ay Ww bow Or Fite RE “NBiey QMITH. Being Selections trom his Writ. 
sso ay arly, tat ase KRESS yaa Spe regent a Mat a's Sr at | rg sa sor Roe nen aE 
Lady € wbray, Mr. Baron Bram ween the good possible, will be sent by mail, free of postage, on the receipt of 40 cents, | Rrieo NSECT LIPR. fy Acheta Dementia, Reries 1 

Coote, 70 py Ones, | par! oe = poe ney from | 'y the cost. Address 8. 8. Fitch & Co., 714 Broadway, N.Y. a and Autumn. &. Lu fy io » wilt, Seawilfully Mustrated, noch 62." Malt 
Hebrews ty. 9—* There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the le of God.” | ~ SUMMER CLOTHING. —— ss ee ey es Write Min nN, THE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 
py me pf ae Tage Ra eh at a F. DERBY & COMPANY, Py aeatte J. & RRDFIRLD, 34 Bockman Street. 

indicative of two im; , in i Importing —_—_—_—_—_———— ee 

ly, ought to :—1. That the same sensitiveness of the popu- 57 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, MATTRASS AND BEDDING EMPORIUM 
Fahy ay rd still ie. et —_ ~- ee ’ Sg we R" pring end Summer Geols, for UENTURMENS WIA, many ef whieh are tne couanea LANIGAN, NO, 106 BOWERY, NEXT DOOR TO ANDRRSON'S CARPRT ESTAR- 
great body of the laity still prefer the eavoar of iad doctrine. For, it, Myst em sciecuons tthe eninent Makers and Designers trom of all kinds of Bring, Hair, and Husk Waticessce, gether with Bean, Bolners, Tillews her 
y MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., ae . washer 
will soon be evident, whether to those who read or to those who hear Mr. | GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, td wie gece rary ar aan Sal head cad Reinert 
Spatqee, Gat, young oS eas y, - hf COLEMAY STREET, renovated, so as to be equal to new, Wholesale and retail dealers supplied. 
at ~ a revealed trath ; ts . - 

himself elder Puri oncenform Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. HAVEMBYER & MOLLER'S 
His aeology belongs to the Sohost of Ueber and a npolluted by | THE GOORS PROM THM ROVER ARS TOO, VERE, SHOW™ Fo NED AR . e ba; teed LOAF SUGAR 
the muddy waters of German,Philosophy or German neology.’’— London TONS perhaps excel auy previously imporved. ae COFERIOR SUSY er 
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it @ rowers in all 
are) at our No. 


*,° Every Variety in Style, Tame, and Make of Clothing ve (A arose, cnet “Woe AEE a et te 
Piocevan Dave—Amengu other lances which have been sought to ees oy WAERER SERED. Watt Marrete of © be. Por stoteae | 


1857. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are vow Ready and on Bale 





largest and beat selected variet werd in this ety, 
- ee DEVLIN & OO 
Nos, BA, 29, and BO Broadway, New York. 





JRBFFPERS, 
No. 467 BROADWAY, 
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any demand. 
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_ JOST OF FICK NOTICK,—The Mails for RUROPE, via Southampton and Havre 
pies aes ciara ier ee | PE ORFs SE 
evinced by the i tants of Farnafield 





or extracts. or infants and 
together with heey peta a soubush thotign Wate ben Sapa Leos apenas mapping 


AINE & ©O., 305 and 689 Broadway, New York. 


tte Fenner Coen fb ea See rae ecareer| Fo TRaraee Tate aan gamers 
it Unsurpassed, 








© moet. OF THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED RY AND CONFINED ty 
Ly our bent sty lea, an carly call will exeure many beautiful Chinge that will run 
hock ef CLOTHA, CAMIMERA, and TRETINGS tm our Custom Room ie admitted to 
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SF ack eae 
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VRMRYRR & MOLLER. 





MANUFACTURED 45D FOR 84LB at 
No, 134 Jane New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROORRS, 
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Saugus ree 
GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS | 


® great variety of Gne engre: reas 
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TAME & OO, 885 Brondway, 
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gore Se seme of De, Mean . Ay rs Muar wee 


case 1h Was not so singular, for my weed it ek Gas 


wa ws 

when nothing has vomiting of the mast serious character, bothe . 
dreth's Pills has at once cured, the na hs nas talieh nteh om ara one, 
eannot collect self, when the memory when tt l« nica 


Fils tear be cad ons wabing tours ore Bampennd e. ome isa 


lneane 

affeetions, ‘ lentes veners, will 
*"Tawen, nahonen'e His « Tt , soverthinen Wain, 
Cae them at once , do not jet prejudice preveat use of this simple but 


supplied better than elsewhere, at No. 43 Rrandreth Bullding. Retail price, 
sores oan. directions, Agenia, Na se Bowery, aud Ne. Sal Hisleonrren? 2 

yo -aureet ; corner of Broadway and Twenty second street ; Mrs, Haves, No. 175 Fulton- 
sireet, - 





foundation stone of a aew mansion, about to be erected by the uis of No mew. Alea Cle aR actee repaur Rained tf chiiful workawen 
Westminster, took place on Monday last. The stone was laid by the re- | {pry usr siveulos lated on the premiste Of the undersigned. aad warranted fer 
sident and agent for the noble ais, It will be a spacious edifice, in one year. Plated Silver tod, equal to sew, in the best manner. References will be 
tbe Scotch baronial, from the designs of Wim. Barty Ea, of Loadon Sire temo ofthe tet Gite nt Sp preadney ers doarechere ary tea, 
The cee was ey Oe oe Mr. Beokford, author of Vathek ; 





WALWORTM, Attorney and Counsellor at Lay, 


Inox Cucacuss 1s rue Maraorocin—The iron charces recently ero: Pate mata tenet ee ang eset Bauer 


prompiy aitended to. 
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Odige of the } te Southern and ) 
Nor nell RK neg 
ORK, urday, June 6, 1867, ‘ 
MRCUMSTANCHS, THE DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY, Wito 
statements 
at aotione divisions exist among the 
pone in earrying forward the business 
A\l such allegations are gr onndless, and we think it our duty to give them 
al unqualified denial to the present moment no divi sentiment bas 
to the Board upop any question of principle or poliey & 
has occurred fn any way, ° Liye) t sees Sompeny 0 
f « sinve the cate of owr recent repert and cirowar, to induce us to « o 
he = Arr xpresaed, We believe sow aa then, in the capacity of the road to earn Iberal divi 
dends upon the er tire amount of ite outstanding stock , and we strongly recommend the stock 
eaere not to aacritiee their stock wader the tatlience of a temporary panto, which (s attempted 
1, as we think, for the «x tess purpose of alarming holdera, aad inducing them to 


tempts have be 
«of a nature te prevent thelr catdiah eo 
of My: ‘ sy 
thia i 
be 9 man 
of the Company 


ing the Interests 


and no chan he Company or ite 





ced stock Mets that the aggregate of the sales of 
ot any at the Stock Exchange, from the lias of May to the of 
June inelusive, « pertad of aeventeen days, has been 51,490 shares, while our books show Uhat 
the number of shares transferred to regular stockholders during that ime was 6,154 shares, 
and the number of shares transferred by regular stockholders waa, 168 , in other words, more | 
stock has been withdrawa from the market than bad been thrown upon it during the last se 
venteen da 
he time apecifiied two payments have been made upon 
oa rogaltested Wat within th the ate otubolders a sold a portion of their old sock 
in order to meet the pagmentes upon the new, it will be seen that the stook te ph be firm ly held. 

It ta deemed per lo make these statements inorder Unat be oldera may not 
be misled by ihe large sales oa luw prices whie! . _ now a a 3 Kachange. 
RDWIN LITe er ee », we, Bh WRLLE JOHN 8 

VERMILYR, CHARLES BUTLER 

Rennes” wy RRM tre MP IRLD 


w 
HIRMAN J REDPT RMD, sneer KEP, BLIGHA ©. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN a COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
ORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW TORK, 
lasue Olroular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World, 
aiao 
dite fe JROPE, Bo,, on Messrs, GRO, PRABODY 4 CO. of London ; and for 
Moroantile Cree HINA heron WHO, PRATODY & CO,, or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
ry} NCHBS AND donne nerd ‘ar 
Manton, yg bal Bingapore. 
Hong Kong, Bombay, 
Credits for Australia on the Ban Gouth Wales, of Landen. 


k of New 
BRANCHES and enna 7 
$Ah LAND AND NEWOARTLE. .. 

Kish 
Melborne. 


BK AND [Pswich see 
on VICTORIA BRANCHES. 
(oelong, 
CASTLEMAINE . naLanat * 


BANDHU RST AGENCY ae chi oe sevcesee 
_Alao, DRAFTS ON BAN. FitANCIACO. 


JOHN MUNROB & CO. 
AMERICAN BANK 

NO, 5 RUKR DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 

ter T LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES, 


Huster River 
Moreton May 





ALSO, OFRCULAR 
ORRMANTY, 
RUSH 
Bweves, 


CAIRO, 


R 

er Rs OP ORKDIT on alt the pr 
one Pier ain Weld aL AND 
TRL yD. " BPALN 


AIFES CONSTANTINOPLE Be Pe neencn 
YRovr, 


eittis on sang tANS ACA 


IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
D norms PAYABLE IN CANADA, wa WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
merica has branches or agencies, and when Exchange ls provided for, collected 


nt, for sale in sums to 





, the charge will be anlformly cent. 
bills purchased and collected ou land, Lreland, Seotland, 
America and Australia. 


Pare re jx. 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE Co, 
Le) y,N.Y., 
Aros AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
ANDS, 


este ae ie aS at umes 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, scewer Water Street, New York. 
Bane oF Cuancaston 


BAe or AAG er 
wards, payable at any of the Banks in Ewouanp, Ina- 





Taaue 
vty RABY A 
SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 

3 Sure Ni TO & D 
ag A cnn raf and eredia on ANOBS FO ROLaND 
the principal places of weat, 

BROWN, BROTHERS 
NO. 60 WALL STREET, 
lnaue Credite for TRA VELILERS. « 








& CO, 
NEW YORK, 
in any part of the world. 





TO PRINTERS.—COPPER-FACED TYPE. 
Conrnyre Sty tnt ft yt POUNDRY AND PRINTERS’ WARKROOMS, Re. 


ERE E 


hie welt 
other Reenter, and orery wee een in 18 lc 
sete pound, 


and ‘Newspaper 
y in this she 


al 0 conta por on 


mer RB ante ot. 
cae ae 
Jan, 1, 1808, 

times 


Patek OS CONTE YOC 
THE HAZARD POWDER “COMPANY, 
MANUPACTURMNA 4 
DHALERS IN GUNPOWDE ER, 
HAs & x+y A vania Eatoms, £3, ConageronD, with Tih 


ve patd in rinting 


BORDEAUX CLARETS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER me hs fond SALE FIFTEEN HUNDRED CASES OF SUPE 

rior Clare’ un, St, ain Chateau Larose, Chateau Margaur, 

and Chateau Lunlio st ihe ve the Sears yet nd 184d, one Wines are true Bordeaus, and paving | 

baon selected and purchased upwards of met mM. since, will be sold withous any advance | 
Sepeas anR ee marent pene ‘hemi LLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


THOMAS 
SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 
arty DELICIOUS a A 80 ee BRRORTEED IN “ HAR. 
per 8 Moo! 


p zed by the | 
(%, W. Parsons), ae a0 highly’. Spend y Bn ly fo happily aithry it rot = SP Re | 
Rhone, and characteriaed its delieac 2 sprightiiness, and the favour that partakes of 
the odour of the violet 4n exéelient light dinner Wine and preferred by 
many to Champagne. Imported and 7 “at me the sole agent and consignee 


MU LLES, | 44 Beaver 





treet, New York 
Ordera received for direct shipment 


BASS’ BAST “INDIA PALE ALB. 
Imported Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 
hg RUBSCRIRER RESPROTFULLY SOLICITS ORDERS FOR THE ABOVE CELE. 
ALE in any quantity thar ma be required, with the fullest guarantee as to its | 
sound quality and go x ition, and at market price. 
Tt is universal that thie ALK ‘s unrivalled in excellence by any other Imported 
in'o the United Slates, the medicat foam ia = Sarepe and in this country recommen {tas one 
of the moat wholesome beverages , tise wing summer 2 equally beoeticial as in 
winter OMAS MoMULLEN, Agent and Consignee 
ver Street, New York. 
On draught at oe MONTOO'R, item St, cor, of Beaver, and Chambers, cor, Broadway. 
UTHERLAND'®, 18 ne Street. 
ie RY'A, 10 Pine freon 
Ric it AR N & HAYTER, 120 Water Street, 





N. BLOODGOO P. 
NE STREET, NEW VORK, 
KS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FINE OLD BRANDIES AND RUMA, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 
CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualitios. 
BYLGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLALT STREET, NEW 
SOLM AGENTS IN THE UNITED stares FoR 
MEASRS. CRUSE A FILS en BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
BIM-ON-THE-RUI —~- 
wll ment of 
sun saal AND i iN SH WINES 
op ¥ B.—Orders for direct importation ees , and on liberal terms. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


The’ UNDERSIGNED,  SOLB AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
ne Wines of Messrs, RUINART, PERK & FILS, Reus, begs to announce 
wing houses, 





YORK. 





= ublieg fenerally that he has made arrangements with the f 


caclnal iy 
oeR S ihe oe . (RLOODGOOD Rt BININORR & pm aed BURKHALTER & 
rt A VER LOCK Ww WIN, ¢ ‘HESTER SS ll 
HEN, D. WrLTiR Faw. m. GRERY | PARK x x AriLrOnD ThA. Shing TAGNR. 
Afver careful vourt of Champagne, 
os selected a Wine to be know: “+g ° 
THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 
walsh will be Sound ba ofl respecte to if not to surpass, any other b: ale in 
the pan key H Ot Menara. Ruiart, rene & aoe 
their desire to furnish 3 W Which shall moet with the op; jon of consumers, he 
suaded that a trial will fully establish all he claime for ie exoatignon of Ce ye 
mends the same to his customers and friends. ©, MELETTA, 83 Beaver-sireet. 





REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Suceessor to 
BUNKER & “ 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCER 
WAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to "a Seed Store. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 


NO. 199 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAGR, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 


Dohnbs-« A 
na "AxR 8 pm mye Sea ae SALB EVERY '¥ DERCRIPTION 
ng eirews MA SUTAIN iy py Ch varietiee ot Claret 
all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


Provisions, insluaing their Celebresea’ Be anon? kLINGTON 3 West 


STOTT ee, A | gemanemne 
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. of Figo Lay 

snd Hock Wines. a 
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All the diferent Temact 
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which they deliver free of 
bouring country adipeees 6 


—— 
, Invented and Patented tn 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
Dp" No J emoge reaioe ot! SINOR THRY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HA 


the public, one user recommending them to another, 
‘rue iimeerad aan, 


per annum. All concede that this range ts constructed 
the moat perfect 


and Cy loweat 
eile), 7. | TRON WORK es 
(Successor to the buriness of J. L. Mott,) 204 and 256 Water Street, N. Y. 
COBB'S 


apese Bore, BALOON AND *PSMILY COOKING BAP WITH WATER 
es brace heaeetee ie Ges Seat pea Aer |“ 

Csi tnt You iran Copper pers tin and ron Kitehen Wee, wen epee io Went 
KB. Manufacturer of Poriah. 0 
Man arer of the Nubia Pertaste thas Werks ; Patents granted Sept. 36th, 1884, and 


ed bes Pectriog, Hota 
Aubin's Universal Generator, with Water Tank Gasomet for 
“hurehes, Country Houses, ¢ alleges, Ae. | also, Villages and chien " 
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Miocerte, Bnaiat Indian , aiae, 8 and Ken cwehy 1 Rite Powder, 
IN KRG AND CANIATRRA, 
PARTING and AHTPPING uae, comprising a full assortment of qua 
SG So ees 
ease Ska aiwo 0h the ufos of the Y ay, _ 
No, #0 Wall, corner of Water 
aR DOUaLAR be ) Geeretary, 
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